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ABSTRACT 


^ In a study of preschool child development programs, 

, the purposes 'i#ere two-fold-; (1) to determine, the .effects of . 
socioeconomic mix upon the cognitive, social, an.d language 
developments of. disa,dvanta^ed children, and (2) ' to de.termine the 
> relative effects of two -percentages' of soci 9 economic ndx, upon 'the 
cognitive, social, and. language development of*' disadvantagecl 
.. children. Using t.he pre-test, post-tes't.fexpetimentai design with 

several testing methods, the analysis of variance and covariance were 
the. major SLtatistical tools used In the analy^s of t^e data in ' 
addition to'sonie a priori comparisons between Weatment . means on the 
results of. the analysis 'of variance. The’ trends showed considerable 
support for the. positive effects of socioeconoraXd mix'. Included : in 
^ the conclusions are; (1) the positive effect. on the cognitive 
• development, with lees positive effects on v^rbajj^ skills than other 
-areas otj'cognition; (2) an increase in interactions between thfe 
subject and adults, and a decrease in th^Se^ between siibj^ct and peers 
the level ob socicj,economic mix increases; , (3) the reverse of such 
interactions as the level "of socibeconomic/ mix. decreases; (4) 
positive. effects on the social competency, jlihder problem and stress 
conditions; and (5) positive effects in the development of social 
directed behavior and -less ego directed behavior. (Author/LH) 

■ ^ ■ «. ■’ ' 
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a|)dTR9\CT - 


The basic purposes of the~sni^ were two-fold; (1) 'to 

• ■ ' '• • . 

determine the effects of. socioeconomic mix upon the cogni- 






tive, social, ai^ language .development ojf disadvantaged 
children, and (2) to determine the relative e:^fects of twd 
percentages of socioeconomic mix i^on the. cognitive, social^ 
and language development of disadvantaged phildrefC- One 
hundred s'ixty-eight di sadvantaged pr^schooV. children^ en- 
rolled. in twelve Head Sitaft Child Development Centers. ..in 
rural West Central and Western^ Arkansas under the , supervision 
of the Arkansas River Valley Area Goui^il were involved in 


the study which c<^ered the period between Sept er- 1, 1970, 

intil May 31, 1971. ' ^ * • " 

Three experimental groups were identified: Experimen- 

" " ■ , * s’® " . ■ 

tal I ( 5O«-^50 ratio of Socioeconomic mix) , Experimental II 

(75-25 ratio Of socioeconomic mix in which, 75 per cent were 

disadvantaged), and a Control Group (lOOf, per cent disadvan- 

taged). Three major hypotheses relative to the % effect of* 

■ . . • ' ' . ■ ' 

socioeconomic mix 'Upon .the cognitive, social, and language ^ 
development on^ the disadvantaged^’children were tested using 
the -pre- test, post-test experimental design. The analysis 

•of variance and cft)variance were the major statistical tools 

, . . ■ . 

■ •- , ■ ' 

. utilized’ in the "analysis of the* data in addition to a se- 
lected number of a prior : y comparisons hietween treatment means 
on the resui^ts Qf the analysjLs of variance. . • • ^ ^ 
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The instruments utilized 




the collection of the data 


were the Pre.TSchool Inventory, the^eabody Picture Voc^ulary 


Test,. the Test of Basic Experiences, the Cincinnati Autonomy 


• ^ ^ 

Test Batfery, the Kansas' Social interactiop/observati'on Pro- 
cedure, and audio V tape recordings, of verbal responses. 

‘Analysis of the data revealed that, although the data 
did not condlusiv^J-y suppoj-t the major hypotheses under con- 






sideration at the .05 level of significance in aJLl cases-, 


the tr^rids-'showed tconsiderabie suifjport* for the positive, effects 

: , ■ • ■ ■- - ■ ■. . ■■■ 


'V 


of socioeconomic mix. Eleven F ratios were significant at the 

" ■ * I ' 

.•05. level, all in favor of the „ experimental groups, while two’ 

•■ . . ' 

oj:her variables yere api^oachin^i" signi:^caricfe yielding F 

\ \ • ■ y ’ ■ ■ ' *> ' 

ra tips beyond tHe lO level of confidence. -. 


. Replications ,of the study are neede<i to cohclysively d^ter- 


m:j.rte thfe effects of socioeco'nomic 'mix, h<^wever, because of^ the' 
consistency of the trends noted in the, analysis the following 
conclusions were drawn: 




- V 


(l) Socioeconomic mix has a positive effect upon the cbg- 

. - ■V-. . - « . , i 

nitive. development of disadvahtag^ed children ^ with I'ess pbsi-. 


.■ 


tive effects on verbal skills than othe? areas of cognit-iVe 

• ■ * • . I ■ . • • . ' . *. •fc." 


'• ' f 

deyelopmei^ . 




( 2 ) As the level o’f" socioecohomic mix increases there is ^ ✓ 

■ ■ . . ' 

ah increase in interactions betiyeeh the subject and a^dults • 

and 'a. decrease in interactions- between subject and peers. 

. " \ ( 3 ) iConversely, as the level of socioeconomic mix decreases-' ' i' 
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there i^ a decrease in interactions between sub jec.ts an^ adults 
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, ■ V, .' \ V. .. ■ ^ 

5ina an increase in, intera^ionp bj»tween subjects and peer ] 5 . ' • 

. . .(4) Socioicbnomic mix had a pos^ti^^^effeet on the social ^ 

•’ competency of ^i^dvantaged^^children, i.e. irttef actions witJi 

adults uncier '^problem and stress , situations. , • x... . / 

V , (.5) SocitJ^conomic mix has a positive effect in "^e, devel- 

. » ' ^ ' i ^ ' I . ■ 

• ppment of social directed beliav^r and less ego directed ; • 


behavior . 


I 


% 


-4 %- 


(6) Of the two levels of socioeconomic niix employed in • 
■^he 'Study, the data supported the, 73-25 'flisadva^taged-advari- 
taged ^atio moreso than the 50-50 ratio. . . . 
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. CHAPTEf? I 


. INTRQDbCTION 






.V 




One of the most serious problems confronting American 


/ 

K 


1 


society^ is th^ large* number .of children who* enter the public* 

' ' ' ’ “ •, 
school systems with inadeqiiafei^pre-sclioDl educatiorial and. 

social experiences to successfully cope with school 'e^per- ,' 

iencqs,' Although fhe, pr-6blem ±s_not totality identifiable 

with any specif i^ ^segment 'of the American soQrety,- the mapor-' 


i<y of these chi idrin '*come from the so -c^led poor „c lass," • ‘ 

These^hiidten have been \ labeled 'by many terms in the litera-, 
'ture, but for purposes of this repor-jy^ "they ahallv be referred 

togas’ the digadvantaged , '^The'^ term 'dij|||^vaetaged wi.ll/, be, . 

* . ‘ ' '■ V'- *•■1^ ■ i \ ■ 

defined later in this chapter. . 

'.Two major 'dimensions w^ich contribute to ;the- 'inability « 

’ ' • > . \ ^ ■ I 

of many* disadvantaged^ childiyeh to successfully participate* 




./ 


) ' 




in the public schools are. easi ly. identified: the^status of- 

. V'4v - "s- - ^ \ 

V ’ 1 physica^ well-being and the quality of enyiron- 

■ ry y, ' . • ■ * ' ^ '• 

.mental experiences which prepar^e the child for successful 
academic experiences. In' teaching for .sbiutions to the pro- 

• < • ' < O . 

» ■ * V 

blems of low achievement the concept of Head .Start wjas 

• ' ' . • \ ’ y • ' ' 

created, OriginaJ-ly the .Head Start programs were establish- 


ed for .five- and six-year-old disaWantagied childteh* thh • 
summer before they were sc^iedule'd to enter the public schools 


in the fall. The basic goals of the -Hea'd Stajrt programs 


were 


er|c\ 


Reducing -^he.heklth problems an^’ increasing t^'e qhalify 

• iO 


4 


of environmental experiences of the disadvantaged^ chi^Idren . 
In the'^tteginning the major empha^sis^pf the Head Start 

*■ , ■ • ■ . ; t •* 

pr&gramsTjvere directed toward thfe 'child's physical well-' 

. .being'. ’ With medical and dental -services, as well^as variobts 


- * 


other Ksinds of iiealth prcjgrams, many disadvantaged\?ihildren 
^*were able\to enter the* public school systems in much better^ 

. , ■ . ‘'*■,1 Y ■ \ ■ , . - ■ ■ 

health j than their predecessor’s. ' " ^ 

"became apparent, however,, that in or det to provide 

• quality \ envilronmental ekperiehPes, vvhich had a chance of 
i • I ’ \ 

changing, the \ behavior of disadvantaged children, a 'greater 

. ^ I • . '■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ / V 

and more concentrated effort was needpd. As a result mantr- 

'4 .7' 

Head- Start programs were- approved to 'expand their opera- 
tions to year-round programs and to admit three- and four- 
year-dld disa.dvantaged' children as well as five- and six- 
yea!r-olds./^The' Arkansas Riyer Valley Area. Council was one 
pf those agencies approved for year-^-roui^d operations and 
the agency has been operating sudv^programs' for the last 

' I , 

I* ■<< ^ ' . > • * , » ' 

four years, ’ , ' . , 

Segause the target population of Head Start, .was the 
lower socioeconomic stratum, andv their children, criteria 




detennining the ejligibili-ty for enfoilment centered’ around 

“ ■ r ■ 

family interne as it related to size of family and rural' and 

» * ' I • • ^ ■ 

urban glassifications Some flexibility was allowed, in 
th'at./ten ^er cent’ of the children admitted by any community • 
action agency could be above ihe family 'income guidelines, - 
Ih actual ^practice, however, the overwhelming majority of 


: ■ -V • 


/ • 


•i! 

i' 
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© 
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ttiose children a<3xnitted were so rla^rrowly abov.e the-guicie* 

lines that: they could l*e classified as disadvantaged.- 

*. # ■»*. .* 

, The net result of these developments was 'to continue to . 

/ * 1 ' ■ ‘ • 

isolate disadvantaged children from the reSt.of society, al- 
though -there are; theoretical considerations empirical • 

' * \ ^ ' 

data to support the position that/^ signific^^r^^'dime'n^on of 

' — . ' ^ ~ • . r' 

the learning process is .the in^^action among and be-ti^en • 

. ■ ' ' V' ' ' • ^ ' ' ■ ■ . * 

>• . ...... I ■ -a ■ . * • 

children. The isolation of the disadvantaged- children was 

‘ augmented when the community agencies were encouraged to em- . 

^ "Vv' A- ■ ■ ■ » ■ ‘ ■ ■ - . , ■ . . ^ . 

. V . “ . ' , I* • . 

ploy, people to. operate the Head Start Center's from the dis- 

• « 

^ I ... 

■ ‘ • . ' ’ ' » * 

advantaged popula-tion. \ 

, If the evidence. available tends to support the position 

■ that a significant factor in learning is that Children leai^n 
_ , from one- another, programs which tend to isolate a particular. 


:: j 


group, from the total population from which lx comes could be 
yiewed'as not providing optimum programs th^t\ would other- 
wise be. pcissible . A' significant question il("l^'ierefore , 
would pre— school Head Start Child Development programs ’be ■' 
more effective if heterogeneous mixings of^children were ap- 


proved. Some specific rqu’estipns arise under these conditions 

(1) Would disadvantaged children show greater increments ift 
learning under conditions . which permit for heterogeneous, 
grouping^ .than when they, are more homogeneously grouped; 

(2) What, effects would such grou]g^-ngs' hay^bn.^the so-called . 
advantaged child .under heterogeneous grouping cohditioins-;* 
and, (3) If heterogeneous • groups are more effective than 


/ 


; ...x 


L 




i J' 
\ * 




4 , 


W 




homogeneous groups, wh^t percenta^ge of heterogeneous 
groupings tend fo optimize learning? It is .the first 
cvnd third ' questions to which this study is directed, . 


^ ' 


The Problem 




■ / 




^ I i 

' There were two basic purposes around which this study*' 

centered : (l). to , analyze the changes that occur .'in the • 

• cognitive soci^i^ , and language development of disadvan- 

taged children under conditions where there is opportunity 

. • / ^ \ • 

for prolonged in-teraction with advi^ntaged children, and 

“( 2 ) what percentage of disadvantaged-advantaged mixing 

provides for optimal improvement of the cognitive, social, 

and language development of, disadvantaged children? 

' . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■■. :- 

Definitions , ' . , ■ ' . 

' i * ~ ■ 

. Identified below are th.e operational definitions of 


I' 



;the key terms utilized xii the study: 

1. Disadvantaged: The term refers to those children ' 

who are eligible under, the. family income guidelines to en- 
roll in Heafd Start Child Development programs o . • , 

2e Advantaged: The term refers to those children jvho 
are not eligible under the family income guidelines to en- 
I -poll ip-^Iead Start Child Development programs o 

* 3. Cognitive Development: ■ The term refers to those 

. ■ . . . • • V ■ ' ■ 

vtiiini^sdons of developmen t associated ‘wii:h perceiving and 
knowingi and for the purpose of this study are assessed by: 

c3 ' ^ ‘cr’ 

( 1 ) Caldwell Pre-School .Inventory (PSI) ^ (2) Peabody Picture 


13 




r 


/ 

./ . 


/T 


z' 






5 - ’ 






) 


■y 


b* 

?>• 

b* 

lO 

O 


Vocabulary 'I'est (PPVT), (*3) tfie Cincinnati Autonomy Test » 
Battery (CATB),. and (4) the Test of Basic Experiences (TOBE) 

• T ■ * ? 

(administered only to thdse children who reached the age of 
‘five by January 1^ 1971). • , * 

4. Social Developmerit'; The term refers to that dimeii- 
sion of developmerif associated wibh social' skills in inter- 
personal relationships and is-measured by theiKan'sas Social 
Interaction Observationv Procedure '(SIOP) . 

5. Language Development; The term refers to those as*-' 
pec.-fcs of language development relative.to facility, complex- 
ity -of sentence stru'cture and j uA ability , • as Jneasured by 

i- _ c, ■ ' ' ■ ’ ^ 

tape recordings of- spontaneous . conversation^ between the 
subjects. ^ ■ ■ * . 

' 6, Head Start Child Development Center; The term 
. identifie'js the physical, facility , in which, there ate multiple 
classrooms. ' . - . 

, '7, Exqperimental Group- I; The term refers tp those 

classrooms in which there was fifty per cent disadvantaged 

■'I • ■ 

and fifty per cent advantaged children, enrolled. 

8. /ExperimentaT Group ll;. The term refers to those 
classrooms in' which there ^re seventy-five per cent disad- 
vantaged tnd twenty-five per’cent advantaged children e')(iroll- 


ed. 


. Pm 


9,. Control Group; ' The term refers Jo those clas^ooms. 


in "which there were one hundred per cent disadvantaged child- 
ren enrolled, ' , ■ • . 
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Hypotheses ^ ' 

Th^e were three .basic null hypothes^es tesl^ed in the 

' . ■ ./ ■' j 

study: » . , / ■ ; 

r.' ■There 11 be no significant differWrices between 

» % ' y ' j 

.<the incprement in cognitive development of the disadvantaged 

' . ' ■ . ' i ■ . . ■ ■ ■ , \ 

children in the experimental and control groups. - 
« ,• .'.2. There will be no significant difference betwe.en the 


CD 




•! 




--increment in social development of the disadvantaged child- 

■ ■ ■ ■' - - " , : > 

ren in the experimental and control groups. . 

3, . Ther'e will b.e no significant difference between , " 

the increment of language development of disadvantaged child- 
-r eh’ in the experimental and control groups. 
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'CHAPTER ^ I 


DESIGN AND PROCEDURES' 


> 


Introduction’''' . , • 

: — ^ ^ . ^ * 

The Head start Child Development Centers under ' the super 
vision of the Arkansas River Valley Area Council (hereafter * 
referred to as ARVAC) were the Centers involved In this 
study. ARVAC has as one of its major responsibilities the j 
opera tibn of year-round Start- Ch Ad Development Centers 

covering a seven county' areay including approximately 600,000 

^ ■ V 

square miles of territory. The area encompassed by ARVAC is 
rural with no community, in which a Headj Start Center is. 
located, exceeding lO'JOOO population. /The disadvantaged 
living in the area are predominately white, although there 
are a number of blacks located "in the Morrilton, Clarksville, 
and P'b.ris communities. When this study was initiated ARVAC 
had twenfy-four Head ^tart Child Development programs, in 
operation.. . ' 

Only' rn one cbmmunity served by A!RVAC is there ^ insti- 
tution of higher learning and tha,t institution i? a church 
related private college. The basic source of income for the, 
populatidyi within the ARVAC region are middle size and small 
industrial plants and farm oriented work^’ The communities, ^ 
•are strikingly homogeneous in terms of gemographic, character- 
istics. Therefore, family income yields'^ a reasonably .valid 
picture of so'cio-economic status. . 

• ■ 16 : ' 
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“^e purpose of ■^his chapter is to describe the design 

a;nd procedures utilized in the study. A description of ^ the 

Centers utilized in the study will be followei^ by a discus- < 

* ■ 

sion of 'the rationale used in identifying the subjects 
the study. The fourth section of. the chapter describes the. 
instrument^ used in the collection of the data, while the 
fifth section describes the methods by which the data were 
colleated. The sixth section discusses the' design employed 



For \ the purposes of this study, twelve Head Start Child 

Development Centers wefe chosen as the experimental Centers* 

' • ■ . ' ' . . ! 1 ‘ 

Identified in Table I are the, communities in which the Cen- 

‘ • 

• # . * r / ' 

ters -were located, the experimental classification of each 
center in the study, and the subjects in each of the design 
categori ^, ^ 

In Paris and Clarksville there were two. Head Start Child 
Development Centers at different locations in the communityc 
The Centers in each of these two localities were under the 
sathe supervision at the dir'ector level, but children, in the 
two .Centers were never in contact with each other during the-, 
time of the study. An arrangement was made to divide the 

Head Start Child Development Center at Morrilton into two 

. . . ^ ' 

Coeiters specifically for this study. Th,e physical facility 

• ■ ’ ■ . " V ■' ' ■ f i' ' 

in Morrilton was formerly a junior high school building. in 

I . A- ■ ■ 
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THE EXPERIMENTy^, HEAD START CHILD 'DEVELOPMENT CENTERS 

: ^ : : % - ■ ■ 


Community 


\ 


Experimental ,, 
Classification 


4 


- A 

I } 
I 



Experimental I 




■■■ 1.- 
•'1 


o , 

ERiCf 


. > ExpetimentaA I 

Experimen ta^l I 


Experimental II '' 


.* _ I. 


■V &q3erimental II 
I Experimental II 
Experimental II 
■ Control 


Conl^rol 

Control 

(iontrpl. 




../• 


18 


I 


. V 


Number 


■32 \ 
18 


•CJ 


25/ 

23 

) 

2l'- 

V •* 
26 

32 

>1 

.X26 

35 

26 


I 


' \ 
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^hich there were six classrooms and a lunch room. Three of 

the oiassrooms w6re identified as 'one Center and’ was clh.ssi- 

. / ' ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ' ' ' 

fieid as one of the Experimental I Centers in the study.’ Two 

classrooms were identified as one Center and was identified 
/ ' 

^as one of the Control Centers. Prd^edures were set up such 

that the children from the two classifications were not to-* 

gether. Daily schedules were established to insure no con-" 

^ f ^ 

tact between the children. Two parent groups were estab- 
lished, each having its list of officers and their meetings • 

’ 'Jt . '' • ' . 

occurred at different times, again insuring the identity of 

' o 

the two Centers. As was true at Clarksville and Paris, the 
leadership at the director: level was under the same super- 


vision. 


Sample. 




<i,i( 


r 


•v,; 




All the experimental Head Start. Child Development Cen- 
ters had been in operation ‘prio*s,„t^ the initiation of the 

study. The copunon procedure of the Centers was to admit a 

* ■ 

child to Center as a vacancy came. open. In, order to in- 

sure that 'a large number of .children would be beginning at 
the time of the collection of the-pre-test data, a freese on 

• f 

enrollments was made between July ,1, 19.70, and September 1, 
1970. As a result, thirty- three .disadvantaged children were 
dmitted to the Experiment.al I tenters, (thirty ^disadvant aged 
cliildren were admitted to the Experimental II Centers, and 
fprty-six disadvantaged children were admitted to the Control 


Cehters on Septembe‘r 1, 1970, ^The percentage of disadvalitaged 
children admitted September 1, 1970,^ for each of the 'three 
groups were: Experimental. I, 66 per cent; *E3cperimental II, 

>4 per cent; achd the Control Group, 65 per cent. No changes 
were made in the procedures employed- by the Board of Direotors 
in the selection of disadvantaged children. The Board of,. 
Directors of thfe Control Center's wfefe instructed not to en- 
roll ^ny chi J,dren- above th§ income guidelines. 

■ y 

' Also of majcu: concern was the age distribution of the 

. w i ■■ 

disadvantaged children who, were to be the subjects of the 
study. An effort was made and Si refasonable balance was ob'-^v^ 
tained in the age distributions of the subjects between and V 
within the experimental and control center's. Identif.ie'd’' in 

Table II are the age distributions of the -subjects in, .the 
expprime^al and. control centers and the number of ^bjects 
actording to age as of September i, 1970,, who were admitted 
on that date. . • ■>' - ' ’ 

■ c- • 

Because of the guidelines established which , determine 

■ , ” ’ ; ' ' ' ■'S'’ ' 

the eligibility for enrollment in the Head Start Child Dev-» 

■ ■■ ■ . - ' : ■ ■■ ■ , 

, S '*'' ^ ' 

eiopment Centers, special permission to enroll 'abvantaghd- 
■ “ • * .* * • . ' ' . * . • 

children in excess of the 9& ; 10 rati/o wa,s requested from the 

• . ■ 0 ■ ‘ - 

Regional Office of the Office of Child Development iii Dallas ( 

■ 

Texas. Once permission was obtained several sources were 

' '-S' xL ' ^ 

utilized in the recru^-tment the advantaged children,' 

• ‘ 1 . r . . c 

Radio and newspaper announcements were the two major sources^ 
employed* • . . « . 

V y \ ' . ■ ^ iL / ' 


o 








/ . 
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■ . \ 


T^nt^rested parents were^ instructed to complete' the^appli- 
cations that wer^.used in ihe Centers for the- disadvantaged. / 
Prior to admissidn in the, programs, ah interview Wi a member 
o°f = the research j-dpam was requi^lcPr=!ss^helre were two ' ma jbV'pur - 
pioses 'for requiring the intervi^. Thexi^st purpose was to 
make ^re that thi.e "child was .rqasonahJ.y normal in terms of 


pi^ntal and personal functioning, -The second purpose was to ■ 
i . . ■ \ ^ ' , , , iC' : ’ 

impress the'ipar^pnt^; as to the importance of their children 




remaining in. the program for thp entiire^period covered by the 

’ ."o' ■ ' “ / ' ■ • • ’ , . 

'• \:^tudy. Onl^ those adC'-aniaged children were accepted who met 
K. 'this requirement and whose parents gave reasonable assurance 
‘ tAat the children would remairT in the .program^* Identified in 
^ X^le Ill'and Table IV were the number and percentage of 

disadvanjtaged' and advantaged children enrolled in the Ejcperi-/ 
, mental I^Sand Experimental II groups, -EVen^ though the guide- 


"l^olines allowed a 90:10 ratio of diSadvaptaged-advantaged , 




K 




children, the cbntrol Centers' enrolled only ‘disadvantaged 
children, i,e, , all children enrolled in the Control Centers 
were classified as disadvantaged children.” . ' 

Of the fifty-ifour ' subjects in the, Experimental I group,. 

’ ^ Jr' ■ . ■ . ■ 'i’ ’ o ^ . . • ■ ^ ; . 

only four w^ere withdrawn, from the program duiing the y4ar in • 

•* f * • _ 

which the study wa”s conductedjl There are small variations in''*®=^ 


the^riiunb^r df subjects tested on which all subjects we^e 






scheduled to be tested. These variations were due. to absen- 

* . . ■ .;V' ■ • T“ * 


ces and the tightness, of .the schedule in .testing the. subjects. 
One madce— up testing period was scheduled for' each Head-Start 


i n 

f 


O 

me 


21 








■ ’ ^ .* • • ,' 

t 

' ^ : ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■.• • .:'' 

. . ■ . ' . ,5 ■fcS..': , , ,■ ■ ;, . .'■ • 

» • ■ • • U . , X. 

' •■ ■ ■ , . • ■■ >■ . • : ^ ■. ■' .- "•' ■ ■ •' 

Chi Development Centex:^ i:nd if a child missed both the regu- 

’ r 

k 

♦ • 

m , 

lar and ma^e-up date§ he was eliminated as one. Of 'the aubjects. 

. • • / ' ■ . _ * ^ i 

The attrition rate was .greater in the Experimental II group, 

with a total of- fourteep subjects being wi th dr aWri'" during the 
^ 1 . . 

year. TIieAfore , fifty subjects jeomprised the Experimental I . 

T t ■ 

^ group, whale 'for ty-seven’ subjects were in .the Exp^imental II 

group. . ■ , , ■ ' ' : v. , . ^ ' • • 

* 

f. 

1 j ’ . . 

'Instrumentation and Test inq Procedures 

r / 

Data were collected by means of the following; (l) the 

) 

£> 

t. < 

. j 

• • 

Pre-School. Inventory, .(2) the Peabpdy Picture Vocabulary „ ’ 

. Test, (3) the Cincinnati Autonomy Test Bat'teiry, (4) the Test 

of Basic . Experiences, (5) the Kansas Social Interaction Ob- 

fc* 

^ . * 

servation Procedure, and (6) analysis of tape ^efc'ordings of . 

-f . ' ' 

verbal” interaction of the subjec.ts. There were six research 

' assistants and three faculty members comprising the research 

. ^ , ■ ' ■ 'i ■ 

k 

team involved in the collection of the data. " 

• . 1 

> 

Because of the need j,for specialized training to admin- 

ister and score the Cincinnati Autonomy Test Battery and the 

\ 

’\ ■ 

1 \ ‘ 

Kansas Social Interaction Observation Procedure'-, .two members 

of the research teaon were assigned .the responsibility for 

’ \ 

- •/ •/’' ’ ' ■ ' j ■ 

the collection «of the data on each of the two instruments.' , 

‘ ■ ' • - ■ ' 

r 

Two oth'^r members of the research team were Assigned the • ■) 



0 ' 

responsibility for obtaining, the verbal recordings. All 

rs, ■ • . ...... 

... ■* . ■ ■ ■ • 
members, of the research team participated to some extent in 

“V ^ 

the collection of the data on the other three instruments. • j 

* . . , * . *■ 

, ERIC 
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^ • ) 

'Special mfeetings' were held prior to the' testing periods for 

, V , . *” ■ T 

. the purpose of achieving unifornrtty in the administration of 

\ '' ' ' ' ■ 

■ the instruments. With very, few exceptions,' the members of 

the ''research team pre-tested and post- tested the same child- 
ren on the sa,ine .instruments. All testing occurred betweenr 
7:30 a.'m. . and 11 :30 a. in, , , ' ' 

. ’ ’ o' ' 

The Pr^-School Inventory was^chosen for this study be- 
cause of Its particular orientation toward the disadvantaged.. 

As the author of the instruments states,, the instrument was 

' ■■ 

designed to "provide educators with an instrument that would 

* * ' * 

permit them to highlight the degree qf disadvantage which a 
- child from a~^eprived background has at the time' of entering 
school so that any . observed deficits might be reducfed or 

t I . 

eliminated," As is implied in the above- statement, t^e 

• 1 ■ ^ , 

If 

“Inventory is designed for pre-school children rangih^in age ^ 
from three to six years. 

The firsts edition of the Inventory 'contained eiglVty- 
.four items which were subsequently reduced to sixty-foty: in 
the revised edition. It was the revised edition 'whidh was ' 

'•■‘ used in this study, the basic purposes being ,t6 nteasure the 
child's performance . in such areas as: basic information ahd 
vocabulary; number concepts and ordination; concepts of size, 
shape, motion, and color; concepts of time> object class and 

' \ . ' r. ■ ' ■ 

• • . • •. ** » -'X 

function; visual* motor performance ; • fallowing instructions; 

■ . • . ' t ^ 

and independence and self-help. The ^reader is referred to 
the test manual for JSL discussion of the theor/ on which^ the 
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* o ^ : 

' instrument w^s based as well as' its Validity and reliability, 

' - * 0 
t • % . 

* .X ^ ^ ^ • 

No adjustments were made in the raw scores; obtained on the ' 

• I ' ’ • 

• instrument as has been done in some Judies, for the age dis- 

tributions in each- of the experimental groups were fairly” 

^ * 

6verl. • 

The basic purpose of the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 
is, a‘s stated by the author in the test manual", "to provide 
an estimate, of a. subject’s verbal intelligence through 
measu^ng.his hearing vocabulary." The instrument is designed 
for sub jects ’ranging in age from two years six months to 

■ '• ■ 7 . 

eighteen years. • A discussion of the norms, validity and reli- 
ability of the test is contained in the test manual. The 

instrument was included ‘in tl^is study because of its emphas'is 

\ A* * • ' 

on hearing Vocaibulary and for * comparisons with the' Pre-School 

Inventory which -was aimed primarily at the disadvantaged. 

The Test of Basic Experiences, General Concepts is de- 

■ • • It* • ^ : 

Signed primai^ily as a cognitive measure "to provide an in- 
creased understanding of the' child and the cj-ass by providing 
an indication of. how well a child' g experiences have prepared 
. him for his introduction to ’.many of the scholastic activities 
that'he \Vill encojjnter." The instrument is published by 
, CTB/Mc6raw-Hill. Five tests are available, the General Con- 
cepts Test, Mathematics Test, Language Test, Science Test, 

' 7 . ■ . ; . . • ' . ■ ./H . ■ 

and Social Studies Test. Inasmuch as the General. Concepts 
Test covers all the four subject matter areas arid is parti- 
cularly usefyl in a pre-sphool setting without a 'formal 


r 
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academic structure, the General Concepts fest was chosen, for 
use in this study. .A discussion of the technical data related 

to the instruction of the instrument is covered in the tesft 

• # . 

manual. * ' 




The Cincinnati Autonomy Test Battery was chosen as one 


of the instruments* to be used in this study because of _jts 

* ' . >■ ■ ■ • 

attempt to measure various aspects of cognitive behaviors not 


included in tfie conventional cognitive measures. As the 


I 


author of the instrument states, "the instrumept was designed 


) . “ 


- # • • I 

to measure autonomous functioning in problem solving rather 

• I 

-than focusing on the appropriate*, the con>^entibnal and the 
quick response which is characteristic of most | standard cog- 
. nitive measures." Quoting from John Holt's book. How Children 
Fail , v" the true test of intelligence is not how much we know 

' ‘ ' / i * 

how to do., but how we behave whin we don't know what to do," 
which serves as the central theme around which his research 
\yas based. The reader is referred to the book. Cognitive 
Studies . Volume I . edited by^Jerome Hellmuth fori a discussion 
^ of the theory underlying the construction of thel instrument * 

. and of its validity and regality . ■ 

The rationale underlying the development, of Ithe test and 
test materials were; (l)'^relevance to autonomy thdory , 
i'2) relevance to later childhood and adulthood, ..(,3) emphasis 


f- 


on behayiqral rather than oral responses, (,4) attractiveness 
of the materials to children, (5) minimal Verbal demand^ on 


the child, both in instructions and responses, and (6^ checks 


I 


27 




^ • 


A 


lO 


I . 


f 




oij^he child's comprehension of inSt^ctions so. that low 
scores will not be the result of not having-xaught on to the, 
task. ' ' ' 

, . # 

The test provides scores on .twelve basic variables which 
are identified and briefly described* 


1. Curiosity ; T^dency to explore, manipulate, 

investigate, and discover in relation to 
novel stimuli. ’ ’ • 'ke, 

2. - Innovative Bfehavi'or ; Tendency to generate 

alternative solutions to problems. 

3. Impulse Control ; Tendency tp restrain motor 
activity when the task demands it. 

> ^ • * '0 ■ * ’ 

4. Reflectivity ; Tendency to wait before making 

a response ‘that requires analytic thinking, 
when the task demAnds it. . 

c 5. Incidental Learning ; Tendency to acquire infor- 
mation, not 'referred td* in the instructional 

stimuli. . . 

. . • » . 

« ' . f 

6. Intentional Learning ; Tendency to acquire 

information specified in the -instructional 
stimuli. ■ . 

. . r " ' 

7. Persistence ; Attention to a problem with solu- 

tion-orignted behavior where the gqal is 
specified. ^ 

S'! Resistance to Distraction ;! Persistence , with 
districting stimuli present . 

'9. Field Independence ; Tendency' to separate an . 
item from the field or context of which it is 
a part, , . 

10. Task Competence ; Ratings of tendency to deal 
effectively with problems of many kinds. 

• 11. Social Competence ; Ra.tings of ability^to work 
comfortably with adults, 

' ■ j .■ • ■ • 

12, Kindergarten Prognosis ; Ratings of ability to 

do well in conventional kindergarten. ' 


\ 


■\ 




I 
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The Kansas Social Interaction Observation Procedure was 
chosen as the ihstrumtnt to measure socialization in this .. 
study. ,The basic purpose of the instrumjent'is designed to 
measure fhe frequency of verbal and non-verbal interactions 
betwisen two or more persons dui;i'hg the subject’s normal 
activities in the classroom .setting. The instrument was 

9 . ' 

designed to measure .social interactions on 109 ‘variables. 

- • •• . ' ' ' . . • 

Tor' purposes of this .study thirty variables were chosen for 

analysis. . ' 

, f ' ' . , . 

A 

The thirty variables are identified and briefly described 


as : 


1. ‘4f Verbail Interactions S arid A; The frequency 

• gf verbal interactions between the observed 'child 
and. an adult. ' 

2. ^ Verbal Interactions S and P; The frei:wency 

of verbal, interactions between the observed ohild 
and a peer. ‘ * . 

3. ^Nonverbal Interactions S and A; The frequency 
I of nonverbetl interactions between the./ observed 


chi Id -and-An .adul t . 


r 


4. 


c 


^ l^bnyerhal .dinteradtions S ?and P; The frequency 
of honverbal interactions between the observed 

child And a; peer. . 

nr . ’ ■> 

^ Verbal -Nonverbal Interactions S and A; The 
frequengy of interactions containing' both verbal 
and nonverbal cues between the observed child 
and an adult. « 

^ Verbal -Nonverbal Interactions S and P^ The 
frequency of interactions containing both verbal 
and nonverbal cues between th^ observed child 
and a peer . 

Tptal Verbal Interactions; The frequency, of all 
verbal interactions between the observed child . 
and another person. « 


89 
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. 8 . 


9 . 


10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 

/ 

.■ / 

/ 

15 . 

# 

16 . 

17 . 

^ 4 

’ 18 . 

J 

' 19 . 
\ 

20 . 


A 

» ^ ■ 

Total Nonverbal Interactions; The frequency of 
• nonverbal interactions between an observed child 
and another person. 

• ■ ’ . • * 

Total Verbal-Nonverbal Interactions; The fre- 
quency of interactions containing both verbal 
and' nonverbal cues between an observed child 
and another person. 

^ S and A Interactions; The frequency of s'ocial 
, interactions between an observed child and an 
adult. , 

arid P Interactions ; The frequency of social 
interactions between an observed child and a peer 

Total Verbal Initiations by.S; The frequency of 
verbal initiations made by the observed child. 

‘Total Nonverbal Initiations by S; The ^equency 
of nonverbal initiatioris iniade by the observed 
child. • \ i ■ 

Total Verbal Responses by S; The frequency of 
verbal responses made by the observed child. 

• ■ . <i> 

¥ ■ 

Total Nonverbal Responses by S; The frequency 
of nonverbal responses ma^e by the observed ’ 
child. ‘ 

» S to A Initiations Responded' t^; The frequency 
of initiations made by the observed child to an 
adxilt that is responded to by the adult. 

S. to P Initiations Respdhded to; The frequency 
of initiations made by the observed child to a ' 
•peer that are responded' to by the peer. •’ 

A to S Initiations Responded to; -^The frequency 
of initiations .made by an adult to ‘the observed ’ 
child that are responded to by. the child. 

P to S Initiations Responded to; The frequency 
of initiations made by a peer to the observed 
child that are responded to by the child. 

Total Initiations Responded t 04 ^ The frequency 
of’ initiations made either to br ^ the ob- 
served chiid that are responded . to. ' , “ 


30 


21; S to A Initiations Not Responded to; The fre- 
quency of initiations made by th^ observed* child 
to an adtilt ttat are not responded to by the adult. 


22 ', S to P Initiation^ Notr Responded to; The fre- 
quency of .initiations made by the observed child 
" to a peer that are not responded to by the peer. 

-23. A to S initiations Not Responded to; The fre- 
. .quency of initial ions, °m£yde by an adult to the 
” observed child* that are not responded to by the 
_C^ild. / , . . ^ 

ft . .. ■ » ■ " . 

. 24. P to S initiations Not Responded to; The fre- 

•jquency of initiations made by a peer- to the ob-\ 
served child that eore not responded to by the 
. . ’ child. . , ” : 



d^onded tc/; 


•-Total Initiations Not Re onded td; The .fre- 
quency, of initiations made either to or by the 
observed child that are not responded to. 




'26. Total S to A Interactions; Tlie frequency of 

interactions with the observed phi Id initiating 
to an adul t . - . 


27. Total S to P Interactions; The frequen 9 y of 

interactions with thfe observed child initiating 
to -a -peef. * 

28. Total A to S Interactions; The frequency, of 

•'x . interactions with am adult initiating to the 

• observed chi Id. .* 

‘ t *' ' ' * ’ * ■ 

29. Total P to S Interactions; The frequency of 
interactions with a peer initiating to the .ob- 
served chi-ld . 


30. Total Interactions S to G; The frequency of 

interactions of the observed child with a group. 

A consultant was obtained to provide the special training 
to the two members of the research team who were assigned the 
responsibility for .the collection of the data using this 
instrument. A nursery sqhool on the State College of Arkansas 
Campus and a kindergarten in tt^e Conway cqramunity served as 
the training ground 'for the two members. 


TWI data, were collected during the normal scheduled^ct- 

'ivities of thi^Head Start Child Development Centers using the 

/ ■ I ■ . ^ 

procedures as set forth by the developers of the instrument. 

A random saonple of children was selected and.'Wach child was 
observed for thirty-six minutes on both the prei^test and 


post- test dates. ' - • 

In order to, fur ther - assess language development, beyond, 
the frequency of verbal interaction recorded by use bf the 
,, Kansas Social Interaction Observation Procedure, audio tape 
recordings were made in pre- and post-test situations. The 
experimenters attempted to standardize .‘tftd testing procedures 
« with all subjects by controlling .the fiii'ctors of time, and. 


i ■ 

^providing a stimulus object which had some openness as one 
of its characteristics. Each te’sting situation was for a fif- 
teeri minute time period. In regard to the stimulus object a 
mail-order catalogue with a pictorial section gf toys was. 
selected. The subjects 'were brought into the testing situa- 
tion in pairs and the experimenter took the, catalogue , opened 
it to the toy . section, and asked ' "What would you like to. have? 
The question was not directed to’ either subjebt, but to both 
\ simultaneously. Following the question, the experimenter 
observed the subjects and\gave neither encouragement, nor dis- 
couragement, to verbal productioni’ At the end of the fifteen 
minute periqd the subjects were told that they could return to 
the Center activities.. 
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The tapes were 'analyzed by two research assistants and 
• two professional st^t^f members according to the following ^ 

schemata; ^ 

If ■ ' 

1. A five minute interval occurred prior to any 
data being recorded., 

2. The number of words in the five minute period » 

used by the subject was determined. I 

3. ■’ The responses were classified according to 

intent, with regard to questions and/or state- 
ments. , 

' 4. The responses were further analysed as to 

• • function, thatjis, if they were ego directed 

as. opposed to being social directed. 

. • ■ 

5. Responses w^e categorized into one' of the » ' 

following 

a. -Initiation ' •* 

b. Response to others , ^ ' 

c. Self-stimulating response ' 

6. Responses were further “classified according to 
sentence structure, with a range from "garbled, 

• non-intelligible sentence to compound, meaning- 
ful sentence." 

, , 7.. The complete tape segment wa’s then evaluated as ^ 
to quality of' communication. This evaluative 
aspect was somewhat subjective, in that the 
evaluators .were asked to judge how much of the 
' total comipunication was. understandable, in terms 

of (l) differential, integrated speech, and (2) 
voice quality. ^ 

While' no attempt was made, to determine the intercoder 
■ '' . . ■'.■■■ . . . ■ 
reliabilities, it was felt that the protocols possessed 

'Enough objectivity that they would have been bigl^*- 

Design . . ^ * . 

’.The experimental design employed in the study was' the pre- 

t . . . • - • % - 

test, .post-test analysis* The pre-test data were collected 

33 : 
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between September ^,\ 1970, and October 15f ''1970, and^^^diex^ost- 

test data were collected between' April 1, 1971, and May 15, 

'o ' . ■■ ■ - V ■ . . . ' 

1971. A seven-month period lapsed between the pre-t^sting 

• • > • ^ ^ 

and the post-testing. The analysis of vaCriande was the 
statistical .tool u.^ed in the analysis of the ^in scores on > 

■ f . . 

J ■ •< 9 

all instruments except the Cincinnati Autonomy Test Battery 
and- the Kansas Social Interaction db_seryation Procedure. Be- 
cause (kf the nature of. the' pre-test .data the analysis of co- 
variancV was used in the analysis of\the data on these two’ 

■ r ■ • 

instruments. . ' 

\ ^ 
Teachers were assig^d to the classes using' the standard . 

procedures employed by the Head Start Child Development Cen- 

.1 . > • . ' 

ters. Where new -teachers were employed because of the in- 

crease of children necessary for the study, each new teacher 

/ ■ * ® 

was assigned with an experienced teacher. Briefings were 

g^.ven to the directors pf the Centers involved in tiie study, 
during which time they were told of*' the research project. In 

r ' . * 

‘ ■ 

the briefings they were instructed to continue the procedures 
determined for the year- and td follow the instructional guide- 
lines as established by ^V/VC. They were exhorted to maintain 
uniform procedures, because the s'tudy was not concerned .with 
evaluations or comparisons ..among and be'tween Centers. Contin- 

' ■ I . . - . ... 

uoiis assessments of procedures were undertadcen to insure, as 
uniform procedures as possible. There were a mirtimum of , . 
eight teachers involved in /each experimental group. * 
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CHAPTER III ' 

r ■ ' • , ' 

I • PRESENTATION OF DATA 


7 ■■ 


Three instruments were used as measures of intelligence 
and achievement in this study: . the- Pre-School Inventory, the 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test,’ and the Test of Basic Exper- 
iences, General ConceptSaft^ The, Cincinnati Autonomy Test Bat- 
tery was used as’ a measureVof • autonomous functioning in prob- 

>' ' ' ■ . 
. lem solvirigo The Kansas Social Interaction Observation 

Procedure was used as a measure- of social behaviors* Language 

development was measured through the use of taped recordings 

of the subjects® cohvfersatjLons' with one another. ' 

, The plan of this ^hhpter is to present the data obtained 

*• ^ A ■ 

from these ins'truments» -The analysis and conclusions drawn 
from the- data constitut .9 Chapter IV, 

; • * f 






Pre-SchooT Inventorvi 




Presented in TaMe V, are " the resirfits of the* data obtained 

/ ^ ‘-v * ’ • 

from the Pre-School Inventory* The pre-test means of ;the 
' * * • - . - ■ * 
three groups were 39,54 for the Experimtental I group, -38,39 

for the Experimental II group, and 40, 98 for the Control ^group, 

* i ■ ■ ' 

The standard dev;^ations were 12,58, 12,38, and 13,23 respec- 

* ' • . * ' ' ■ . 

tively for the Experimental I group, the Experimental II group, 

• ■ . _ • ■, » > . 

and the Control group, « " 

< 

An examination of the post- test results showed that the- 
two experimental groups . increased" their performance to a 
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TABLE ■ V 


RESULTS OF COMPARISONS BETWEEN EXPERIMENTAL AND 
CONTOL GROUPS: PRE-SCHGOL INVENTORY 


Expo I 


Exp« li. 


Pre-Test 


Post-Test 


t 

Gain Scores 


Subjects 


X 

S 

X 

S 

X 

S, 




-• 39 . 5 ^ 

12,50 

48.20, 

10.49 

. .9.04 

5.66 

50 


38.39 
12 -.38 

47,96 
11.81 . 

9.57 

6.43 

46 


• ■ \ 


7 


y 


. i 

i 


, ■ ■ TABLE -VI . 

* ■ ' 

ANALYSIS OF VARIAfJCE SUMMARY OF THE GAIN SCORES 
' ' OBTAINED ON PRE,^SCHOOL INVENTORY , 


Control 


40.98 

13,23 

.45.93 

12.43 

4,97 

5.09 

71 




'4 

> • # , ■ * 


■ 



.! Source of Variation 

Degrees of ij 
Freedom i 

Slim of ' 

^ Sauafes 

Mean 

Sauare> 

F 


i 1 

j Between groups 

1 , 1 

4. 

2 

? . ... 

768.246 

-384.123 

’ % 


!: Within groups _ 

. 164 ‘ 

3,625.168 

34.30]“ 

11. 20^ 


: Total 


166 


\* Significa’nt beyond’ the '.Ql level 

( . , . ' • • ;■ V 


: 6,393.414 


,/ f 
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greater “degree than did- the v’ control group, although -all three 


groups showed considerable .gain. 

The gain scores revealed increases iofi performance for 


the. two experimental groups of 9.04* and 9.57 respectively for . 
the Experimental I group and the Experimental II group. The, 
Control' group- showed an inci^ease in g^in scores of 4.97. 

■ Th’e analysis of variance summary is presented in Table 

VI. The obtained F ratio was 11.20, which was significar 

" ■ ' ' ■ ■ • ' ■ ' ■ .* 

beyond the '.Ol level -of' corif idence,. 



% 

I 


Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test ^ , 

The data obtained from the Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test are presented in 'Tab],e. .VII. The- p^e-test means for the 
Experimental I ..and Experimental II grpups were higher than 
the mean for the CpntroJ, group; the pre-test means being 
87.41, 86,39',. and 82. 86 respectively for the three grpups. 

A test for the homogeneity of variance showed that, the F 
ratio,., between the Experimental II group and the Control group* 

I 

Was lo59, narrowly outside the .05 level. ' . 

The results of the gain, scores showed that both experi- 
mental' groups increased in performance more so than the con- 
trol group. The gain score mean§...were 6,54, 8,62, and 3.85 

for the Experimental I, Experimental II, ^nd Control groups 
respectively, . The analysis of variance summary for -the gain , 


.scores on the -Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test is presented in 
Table VIII. The obtaineo F ratio was 1,18 which was npt sig- 


nificant at the .05. level pf ' confidence. 
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,T LE VII 







RESULTS OF IMPART SONS BETWEEN EXPERIMENTAL AND 
’CONTROL GROWS: PEABODY PICTURE VOCABULARY TEST 


■ ’s 



\ * ■ 

V 


i 

Exp, I 


■Exp. ' II’ « 

Control 

' 

Pre-Test 

\ 

X 


87,41 


86.39 

% 

•82.86 

— 

\ • ' 

V 

V' 

s 


19.05 

\ • 

■ 17.25 

: -1 ' 

21,78 

• Post-Test 

X 

/■% • * 

9*3 , 38 

V 

Q J 

95.il 

. ' r * 

87, 11' 

G • ■ 


s , 

f ' 

17.9'7 


' 13.14 

18.59 

Gain Scores , 


X 


6.54 


8.62 

'3.^5 



s 

. > ■ 

15.93 

■ 

14.71 

15.93- 

Sub jpg ts 

1 0 1 

/ ' 


$ 

e * 

» . 

48 


47 ' 

■ <» 

«■ 

\ 
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$ ■ I - " ! 
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TABLE Vill 



$ 

• 

f ■ 

1 . . 

ANALYSIS 

OF 

VARIANCE SUMMARY OF 

THE GAIN SCORES 

.. 

i ' ' . 

( 1 V • 

^ j ‘ • ) <^4 

OBTAINED 

ON 

THE PEABODY PICTURE 

^ , 

VOCABULARY TEST , 

0 

•1 


\. 

„ Degrees, of Sum of 

Mean 


‘ Source ‘of .Variation 

' ' 

Freedom 

Sauares 

. Square 

F 


) Between groups 

• I 

i. Within groups 
! Tota,l 


.. N 


2 

163 

165 


563.818; 

38,680.910 
* » ■ 

39,244.728 


281.909 . 
238.771 




- ,?s 


o 

ERIC 


1.18 


I' 


Cincinnati Autonomy Test *^tterv ' ' .x*' 

Twelve measures . of autonomous functioning in problem 
solving as measured by the 'Cincinnati Autonomy Test Battery 
were used as a measure of cognitive development in the- study, 

of the twelve measures, the pre- and post-test,- 


tification 



tandard. deviations kite shown in Table IX. An 


examiha-tion of' the data revealed that the experimental groups ' 
showed a grea 


er increase in performance than . did the Control 




group in the areas of innovative behavior, motor impulse con- 
trpl , persistence, resistence to distraction,* sogial compe- 
tence, and kindergarten prognosis. ^ The Experimental II and 
Control groups ^creased in performance in , the area of ’ 
curiosity and task, competence moreso than did the Experimental 
I gr^up. The three, groups showed similar increases in the 
areas of ref leq^ivity , incidental learning, and intentional 
learning. 

The gaij^ score-means, standard deviations, and ratios 
arfe presented in Table X. An examination of the gain score 
means showed that the Experimental I group realized the 
greatest mfean increase in the areas of motor in^ulse control , 
reflectivi t3\ incidental Teaming, and field independence. 

The Experimenjzal II group showed the greatest’ mean increase 
in the area^pf curiosity, innovative behavior, intentional 
learning, ^ersistance, resistance to distraction, task com- 
petence, jsocial competence’, and kindergarten prognosis. 'The 
Cpntroiycroup did nbt demonstrate the most gain on any variable 


O 
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TABLE IX 


RESULTS OF PRE AND POST MEASURES ON THE 
ciNCIMNATI AUTONOMY TEST BATTERY , 


'f 

Variable 


Exp. 
Pre * ■ 

I ■ 
Post 

Ejqj . 

Pre 

II 

Post 

\ Control 

\, Pre Post’ 

• 

K Guriosity 

X 

18.14 

19.07 

18.00 

20.58 

17.91 

20.34 

/ 

S 

8.13 

8.09 

5.22 

6.19 • 

■ 7.75 

5.01, 

; 2. Innovative 

X 

5.39 

6.68 

5.84 

7.52 

1 

5.97 

“5.78 

Behavior 

s 

3.06 . 

2.39 

3.20 

3.09 . 

2.54 

. 2.63 ‘ 

* '3. Motor Impulse 

X 

19.51 

15.87 

14.88 

.14.86 

16.49 

19.44 

"V Control 

• ' '*' • \ 

s 

13.39 

18.96 

10.. 98 

10.03 

12.86 

19.:22 - 

\ 

4. Reflectivity 

X 

5.25 

. 7.18 

6.32 

7.74 

5.41 

6.53 . 

s 

2.21 

1.79 

1.69 

1.25 

2.^6 

■ 1.97 

.. 5. Incidental 

jx' 


3.75 

3.48 

3.64 : 

2.59 

3..12 • 

Learning 

A 

s 

K44 

1.72 

1..68 

1.96 . . , 

. 1.49- 

1.65 

o' 6 . Intentional 

X 

4.46 

5.18 

^ 4'. 23 

5.16 

4.50. 

5.03 

•'*' ■ Learning 

s 

J 1 . 88 ^' 

2.20 

1.49 

1.97 

1.78 

-1.76 

7. Persistence 

X 

irt 

21.68 

22.43 

• 21.74 

22.77 • 

20.84 

^p.56 


; S 

3.24 

2.73 

3.07 

2.14 

3.64 

3.86 

8 v, Resistance to 

X, 

t . 

11.00 

11.78 

10.74 

"12.06 

li.l 6 * 

10.91 • 

■it ; * Distraction 

s 

° 4;57 

5.08 

4.90 

\ 5.13 

4.46 

4.27 

9.. Field 

X 

8.75 

10.57 

9.64 . 

10.71 ■ 

8.22 

9.94 

Independence 

s 

2.17 

1.86 

1.98 

2.23 

. 2.56 

‘ 2.55 

« /flO. Task " ■ 

X 

3.59 

3.62 

3.32 

3.84 

2.4,4 

3.31 

*. V Competence 

s 

1.17 

9. 60 

0.78 

0.51 

A. 

1-.91 

. 0.88 

. 11. Slocial 

X 

3.27 

3.52 

3x26 

3.81 

3.28 

. 3.34 • 

• ; Competence 

s 

1.28 

0.61 

0.66. 

0.47 

■ \ 

3.94. \ 

o'. 33 

0.83 

12. Kindergarten 

X 

3.18 

3.61 

3.48 

. 3.41 

3.48 

• '*• ' Prognosis 

~ ' s 

0.93 

0.72 

; 0 . 75 ' 

0.50 , ) 

0.78 

0.61 . 


Subjects 


28 


28 


A 

31 > 


J 


31 


32 
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TABLE X 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF -THE GAIN SCORES ON THE 
CINCINNATI AUTONOMY TEST BATTERY AND THE F RATIOS 
OBTAINED FROM THE ^ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE 


Variable 


Exp. I < 

Exd. II 

Control 

F 

1. 

Curiosity 

X 

S 

. 928 
9.51 

2-. 58 
6.83 

2.00 

*7.14 

.591 

2. 

innovative 

X 

1.43 

1.68 

- 0.25 

2.00 


Behavior 


3.69 . “ 

\ 

2.70 

2.a6 

' 

3. 

Motor Impulse 

X 

- 2.30 

< 

.11 

2.95 

.980 ’ 


Control 

s 

14.25 

8.76 

10.48 

• 

' 4. 

Reflectivity 

i 'X 

. ■ 1.93 

1.23 

.97 

'1.78 



■ S 

2.01 

1.92 

2.09 

, 

5. 

‘ Incidental 

X 

1.04 ■ 

.35 

.28 

.911 

i 

Learning 

s 

1.67 

2;?°/ 

2.03' 

■ 


6.- 

Intentional 

Xv 

.'71 

.•93 

‘ .53 

.155 ' 


Learning 

s 

2.38 

- 1,99 

2.34 

Ik - 


4 

7. 

Persistance > 

X 

• .18 

1.03 

. 28 - 

.» 

3.21 -K- 



s 

4.49 

\ . 

■ ■ .71 

3.88 

-4.11 


8. 

Resistance to 

X 

1.32 

- .63 

■ .697 


Distraction 

s 

6.36 

6.49 ^ 

f ' 

•. 5.36 


. 9. 

Field 

X . 

1. 82 

1.48 

- 1.72 

3.22.-»(- 


Independence 

. s 

.2.L30 

2.09 

a. 69 

X 

10. 

Task: 

X, 

.21 

.52 

.06 

2.08, 


Competence' 

s 

.82 

' .75 

-1.27 ■ 



Social 

X 

.is 

.56 • 

.16 

2.62 


Competence v 

s 

. 60 - 

.-61 

2. 01 


12.- 

Kindergartent 

■x 

.2^ 

.45 

. - ' .03 

4.55 -)(• 


Prognosis 

s 

V 

.88 

• 75 ' 

1.01 

• 

• 

• 

Subjects 

' 

28 

• 

31 . 

» « 

32 

• ^ 


: * Significant beyond 

.05 level of- 

-confidence 
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variance was employed in 
obtained F ratios indica 
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e of the data, the analysis of cp- 
1 / 
the analysis of the data.' The 

ted that three ^riables, persistence, 


field independence, and kindergarten prognosis were signifi- 
cant beyond the .05 leii>el,of conficWnce. The variable, social 
cgmpetence', was si^ificant beycmd the-. 10 level of confidence. 
Of the three varieybles v^hich Reduced significant differences, 
the direction W^^ in favor ^f the. Experimental I group in the 
area of field independency,^ while the direction was in favor 
of tlje Experimental II group in the areas, of persistence and 

kindergarten prognosis.. The direction was in favor; lOf the 

■ ' “ • • • ■ . 

Experimental II group in the area of social competenceL 

I . ■ ■■ / 

However , of the ten remaining variables measured bv the 

. / * ' » 

. Cincinnati Autonomy Test Battery, three of the variables were 
significant beyond the*. .05 level of ' confidence. The tjhree 
variables, yielding significant F ratios were persistartce, 
field independence, and kindergarten prognosis. In the areas , 

- of per.sistance and kindergarten prognosis the Experimehtal II 

' / , . ■ • ■ . ■ j ' 

group showed the greatest increase \yhile the' Experimental I 

group showed the greatest increase in fieTd _^independence . ^The ' 

■ ' . . ■ 1 ' 

social competency variable yielded an. F ratio beyond the .10 

■ ■ - • ' 1 ■ ' . 

level of confidence and the Experimental 11 group demonstrated 

the greatest gain. Even though the remaining variables \did 

" - • ' ■ \ ■ 

not approach significance, on five pf the variables the Experir 

mental II group did demonstrate the largest increase. 


\ . 
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^ * . ■ 

Test of Basic Experiences 

' 1 • *0 

The data obtained from the '^est of Basic Experiences, 

General Concfepts are presented in Table )^I, The pre-test 

jans were 43.44, 44;.09, and 43,56 for . Ihe Experimental' I, 

Experimental II, and Control groups, respectively. Although 

ali three groups showed an increase on the post- test ijieans, 

, « 

the Experimental I arid Experimental II groups showed larger 
increases. The analysis of variance summary ,is presented 
in Table' XII, The obtained F ratio of 1.02 was not signifi- 
cant. \ ■ , ■ • 


Kansas Social Interaction Observa>tion Procedure 

The Kansas Social Interaction Observation Procedure was 

used as the instrument to measui^e socialization in. the study. 

• * ! 

Of ; the 109 Variables included in ^jthe instrument, thirty were 
employed for analysis. The means and standard deviations on 

■ I 

the pre- and p6dt-measures of the three groups are shown in 

o' 

Table XIII. Because of the nature of the dis’tribution of the 
data, the analysis of covariance was used as the statistical 


analysis. in the determination of the R. ratios. The means. 


standard. deviations of the gain scores, and the F ratios ob- 
tained by analysis of covariance procedures are included in 
Table XIV. ... 

Eight of the thirty variables, one, two, eight, thirteen, 
eighteen, twenty-four, tw^enty-eight, ' and thirty, yielded 


significant F ratios beyond the .05 level of confidence and 
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TABLE XI 


\ 


L' 


RESULTS OF COMPARISONS BETWEEN EXPERIMENTAL AND ’ 
CONTROL' GROUPS; T^T OF BASIC EXPERIENCES, GENERAL CONCEPTS 


> 


< 

Exd. I 

Exd. II \ 

S « • 

Control 

(Pre-Test 

X 


43.44 

44.09 

43.56. 


S 


5.47 ■ 

6.49 

8.38 

f Post-Test 

X 


48.04 

49.69 

47.21 


S 


6.10 

6.67 

9.79 

t 

i* Gain Scores 

X 


4.59 

5.27' 

3.65 


S 


• 5,. 66 • 

4.07 

4.74 

/ [ Subjects , *■* 

! 



*21 

m 

\ 22 ' . . 

43 

4 ■ i . 

! ■ 

■ ^ I.S ' 




; 


•* V [ • • 

! ‘ ' ' 

1- ■ 

1 \ . j 

i • . ■ , ^ 


* 


/ 

■ \ 

/[ ' ' . 

< 1/ ■ • . 

! ' . - ■ 


TABLE XII 



' . 1 " . ' ANALYSIS 

OF 

VARIANCE 

SUMMARY 

OF THE GAIN SCORES... 


•I .• OBTAINED ON THE TEST OF BASIC EXPERIENCES, GENERAL CONCEPTS 

'■ f ■ • ■, ■ / " ■■■ ■■ ' 

1 


Degrees 

of . 

Sum of • Mean 

■ # 

i.Source of Variation 


Freedom 

Sauares Sauare 

F 

■ 1 ■ 

!. Between Groups 


2 

• ■ 

' 41.210 20.610 


Within Groups 

* 

89 

] 

.,796,65 • 20.18 

1.02 


Total 


91 


1,837.86 


•i . » 
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TABLE XIII' 


RESULTS QF PRE AND POST MEASURES ON THE 
KANSAS SOCIAL INTERACTION OBSERVATION PROCEDURE 


• 


Exp 



Exp. 

II' 

Contr^ol j 

Variable . - 


Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Pos^t 

Pre 

Pbfet 

1‘. ^ Verbal Int^r- 

X 

5.52 

■ 7.66 

8.87 

8.57 

8.67 

7.63 

• actions S & A. 

s > 

4.38 

6.44 

5.79 

4.97 

. 5.82 . , 

, 3.66 

2. Verbal inter- 

X 

24.48 

23.55 . 

24 .',61 

27.43 

19.54 ■ 

24.71 

actions S & P 

s 

. 9.40 

9.4'8 

8.64 

10.66 

8.26 

10.44 

3. ^Nonverbal. Inter- 

X 

.93 ^ 

.76 

.61 

139 

.83 

.75 . 

. actions S* & A 

s 

1.16 

1.53 

.94 

.58 

. .92 

.99 

4,' ^ Nonverbal Inter- 

X 

4.59 

4.76 

2.87 

3.00 

5.54 

4.7,5 

actions S & P 

; \ ■ ' 

s . 

3.91 . 

3.44. 

. ^ 1 

2.14 

1.91 

3. 72 

3.50 

5.' z Verbal-Nonverbal 

X 

.83 

.72 

.74 

.78- 

.92 

.79 

Interactions S & A 

s 

1.17 

• 1.13 

1.25 

.95 < 

.93 

.83 

6 . ^ Verbal-Nonverbal 

X 

o2 . 24 

2.03 

1.57 

2.04 

2.29 

1.79 

Interactions S & P 

s 

1 

1.92 

1.68 

■ 1.97 ■ 

2.03 

1.78 

1.61 

7,- Total ‘Verbal 

X 

31.03 

32.00 . 

-33.48 

36.00 

28.21 

32.33' 

Interactions 

s 

10. .09 

4 

*10.74 

9; 52 

10.84 

11.38 

1^95 

8. Total Nonverbal 

X 

5.72 

^.97. 

3.48 ■ 

3.39 

6.38 ■ 

• A. 50 

Interactions 

s 

3,72 ' 

4.48 

2<.39 

2.l0 

3.73 

/ 3.. .67 

9. Total Nonverbal- 

X 

3.31 

> 

' 3.10 

2.30 

2.83 . 

3.21 

. 2.58 

Verbal Interactions 

s 

2.69 

r 

2,32 

2.49 

.2.44 

2.28 

1,84 

10. & A Inter- 

X 

„8.’10 

9,41 

10.22 

9.74 

10.42 

9.17 

actions 

s 

-7o.52 

a 

7.78 

6.56 

5.41 

6.43 

4.10-' 

11. & P Inter-’ , 

X, 

31 . 62 

'31,62 , 

29.04 

32.48 

27. 38 

31.25 

actions 

... , 

s 

10 ,50 

V 

11.80 

9.13 

,11. 54- 

9.71 

10,56 

12. Total Verbal 

X 

^5 . 59 

24.28 

27.39 

29 . 91 

26.50 

25,75 

Initiations by S 

■■ ■ ■ / ■ 

s 

9.96 y 

' 9.70 

7.61 

9.39 

10.97 

. 25,75 

■; 13.- Total Nonverbal 

X 

4.34 

4.38 

2.70 

2.48 

4.96 

4.25 

^ Initiations by S 

i 

s 

. 3.99 . 

. 2.88 

2,08 

2.04 

3.69 

2,25 

1 14. Total Vetbal 

1 • ' Responses by S 

X 

6', 90 

7.93 

•8.96' 

10.09 

5.96 

7,75 

s 

■ 3.80 - 

J.77 

3.83 

4.21 

3.18 

4,83 
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'H 

X- 

■A 


* 
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TABLE XIII, Cont'»d. • 

i 

\ 

• 

/ 




Exp 

• !• 

Exp. 

II 

Control 

Variable ' 

• 

•Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

15. 

Total Nonverbal 

X . 

4.03 

3.48 

^ '3.22 

3.30 

5.04 

4.38 


. Responses by S 

s • 

3.30 

2^ 80 

2.39 . 

2 . 53 

2;. 94 

2.‘08 

16. 

S • to A Initiations 

X 

3.93 

■ 4.34 

4.78 

'^.IS 

4.08 

3.46 


Responded to . 

s- 

3.62 

4.06 

•2.73. ■ 

3.29 

4.08 • 

. 3.46 

i?.- 

S to P Initiations 

'X 

11.45 

11.79 

16.35. 

12^09 

10.38 

12.17 

' 

Responded to 

s 

6.14 

5.61 

5.13, 

'5.46 

5.26 

5.51 

; 18. 

A to S Initiations 

X 

'• 1.59 

2.31 • 

. 2,91 

2.26 

2.83 

' 2.79 


Responded to 

s 

2.11 

2.67- 

- ^ ■ 

2.45 ; 

2.07 

1.97 

2.40 

19. 

P to -S Initiations 

X 

9.55 

. 8.86 

8.91 

10.95 

7.38 , 

• 8.71 


Respond.ed to 

s • 

4.31 

■4.54 

4.70, 

4.62 

3.61 

3.76 

4-20. 

Total Initiations 

X 

27.03 

■27.31 

• 26.96 

30.43 

24.67 

27.17 

Responded to 

s 

10.98 

9.75 

■ 8.29. 

7.81 

10.76 

• 7.89 

; 21.. 

S to A Initiations 

X 

'.83 

1.07 

1.30 

1.26. 

1.92 

1.38 


Not Responded tp • 

s 

.93 ■ 

1.46 

1.49 

1.84 

• 2.62 • 

1.47 

; 22. 

S to P Initiations; 

X 

6.34 

6.07 

6.39 

5.39 

7.17 

6.96 


Not Responded to 

s 

3.75 

3.50 

2.95 

5.40 

4.05 

,6.96 

; .23. 

A to S Initiations 

X 

■ ' 1.67 

T.66 

1.43 

1.17 

1.42 

1.58 

‘ 

Not Responded to 

s 

1.58 ^ 

1.74 

). 

1.73 

1.44 • 

1.61 

1.35 

24. 

/ 

P to S Initiations 

X 

' 3^72 

3.62 

3.78 . 

4.30 

3.92 

3.54 


Not Responded to 

1 

s 

2. SI 

2,83 

3.18 

2.98 

3.05 

2.19 

I 25. 

Total Initiations 

X 

11.97 

12.41, 

13.22 

12.13 

14.38 

13.46 

‘ • 

Not Responded to . 

s . 

5.85 

5.65 

5.78 

5.13 

6.60 

4.58 

• ^ 

26. 

Total S to A 

X 

4.79 

5.41. 

5.'91 

6.30 

6.04 

• < 

4.83 


Interactions 

s 

4.03 

^ 4.75 

3.86 

4.55 

5.05 , 

2.43 


Total S to P 




, 




27. 

X' 

17.79. 

17.66 

. 16.35 

17.43 

16.50 

18.67 


Interactions 

s 

7.80 

7.13 

6.02 

9.24 

7.06 . 

•7.70 

' 28. 

Total A to S. 

jc 

2.48 

3.93 

. 4.35 

3.48 

4.33 

4.33 

- 

Interactions 

4 

s 

2.63 

3.63 

3.26 

2.79 

2.44 ‘ 

2.87 

; 29, 

Total P to S 

X 

13.03 

12.38 

12.43 

15.04 

'10.06 

12.29 

, 

Interactions 

s 

.4.71 

6.80 

5.63 

6.41 

4.75 

5.07 

' 30/ 

Total Interaction 

x 

12.02 . 

18.94 

13.74 

10;57 

4.13 

4.13 

i ,/ 

S & G 

s 

.6.90 

10.17 

15.61 ' 

14.41 

6.IO 

8.29 


6 

ERIC 

! 


Subjects 


29 


29 


47 


23 


23 


24 


24 


*4 


I 


39 

TABLE XIV 

MEANS AND STANDARD. DEVIATIONS OF THE GAIN SCORES DN THE 
KANSAS SOCIAL INTERACTION OBSERVATION PROCEDURE AND THE . 
F. RATIOS OBTAINED FROM THE ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE 


Vaxiable 


.Exp. I 

Exp. 11 • 

Control 

F . 

0 

1. ^ Verbal Inter- 

X 

2.138 

- '.304 

- 1.042 

3.36 * 

actions S & A 

s 

■6.55- 

6.17 

5.33 

^ ■ 

. 2. ^ Verbal Inter- 

X 

- . 0931 

2.91 , 

•3.88 

' 3.06 * 

actions S P ‘ 

s 

12 . 01 

- , 8 ; 62 

■ 7.30 

• ♦ 

3, Nonverba-l In- 

X 

- . 172 

‘ - .218 

.500 

.998 

Viter actions S & A 

S 

1.39 

.72 

>■ # 


• 4. ^ Nonverbal In- 

X 

.170 

- !.044 

- .792 

^.22 

teradtions . S ' & P 

s 

4.35 

2.76 

4.65 ■ 

.• 

5. Verbal-Nonver- 

M 

- .379 

.043 

■ - . 458 

.568 

bal Interkctions 

■■'S 

1.39 

1.52 

.86 , 


S & A • 






6.^ ^ Verba 1-Nonver- 

X 

- .207 

.217 

- .667 

• . 1.22 

■ bal Interactions 

s 

1.90 

2.73 

2.49 


' S & P 

7. Total Verbal 

X 

.621 

2.521 

. 4.125 

■1.05., • 

Tnt«aT-.qr.ti r>n.t^ 

s.. 

13.iL2 

• S .07 

8.81 . 

3.82 * 

8. Totai\|^oaverbal 

X 

.241 

- .087 

- 1.042 

Interactions 

s 

5.01 

' -2.93 

4.76 


'< • ■' ■ ' ■ \ ' ' 

. 9. Total Nonverbal- . 

X 

- .207 

.521 

- .625 

1.26 

Verbal -InteractionsS 

2.45 

2.75 

-2.63 • 


10. ^ S & A Intei^ 

X 

. 1.241 

^ 8.84 

- .479 

. - 1*. 34 

1.05 

..actions . 

s 

6,58 

5.73 • 


11*. £. S ,& P Inter- 

X 

- 2.00 

4.Q43 

3.88 

1.41 

actions 

s 

.13.76 

10.29 

^ 10.58 


12. Total Verba,! Ini- 

X 

- 1.379 

2,52. ■ 

- liOO 

■ .03 

tiations by S 

s 

12.52 

' 9.90 

12.67- 

*• ^ ’* 

13. Total Nonverbal • 

X 

? .'034 

- .217 

- .075 ' 

3, 58 

Initiations 'by:S 

s 

4 '. 74 

2.55 ■ 

. 4.15. 


SV--.' 

14. Total Verbal ' 

X, 

1,034. 

i.lio ' 

1.790 

' 2,83 

Responses' by S 

s 

4.91 

4.45 

4,94 



!f 13 





'19. 

P to S InitiaLtd-ons X^. 

, - %759 ' 

1.780 

1.333 

1.74 


Kasponded • to. " • S 

5.69 

) 

•5.40 

4.72 


20.' 

TotaJ. Initiations ^X 

.276 

3.480 

2.50 

.498 

\ 

•Responded "to S 

•.12.04 

6.24 

B..26 


21. 

S to A Initiations X 

.241: 

- .042 

- : .542 . 

1.99 

" * 

Not Responded to S 

to P Initia'tions X 

1.85 

i . 60 

, -2.29 


22.-' 

- .'^76 

1.087 

- . 209 

... . 258 


‘Not Responded to S 

4.83 ■ 

5.04 

. 5.42 


23. 

1 ■' ^ 

A to S Initiations X 

. 5^6 

.260 

.166 . 

.166 


• Not Responded to S 

■ . 2.43 i. . 

■ ^ 2-. 21 

' 1.36 

# > * 

24. 

P to S Initiations X 

. - . .104 

. 521 

- .375 

' 4.'02* 


Not responded to . S 

3.48 

' 3.91 

2 . 48 ■ 

. ) * 

25. 

Total Initiations X 
Not Responded to S 

.490 

f . 

-1.087 

- . 500 .. 

* . B 

' .9.27 

26^ 

•Total S to A ,X 

Interactions S 

.620 

4.31 

.390 

4.23 

- 1.208 
4.37 

.997 

21, 

Total S to P . , X 

- .414' 

1 . 09 

1.96 

. ■ .493 


Interactions S 

8.03 

8.32 

7,-63 ' . 

\ 

28. 

To'tal A to S X 

• 1.44 

.870 

0.00 ' 

4.61* 


Interactions S 

'4.2^ 

4.13 

. 3.16 


\29. 

Total P to S • X 

- .655* ■ 

2.610 

2.29 

V 2 . 58 


Interactions . S 

7.47 

'' 5.93' 

j 

5.86 


\ ■ 

30./ 

Total Interactions X 

'3.28 , 

- 3.174‘ 

0.00 

1 .19^ 

1 / 

S & G i ■ . ■ s 

20.27' 

18.51 

10.03' '■ 


i 

* significant beyond 

the .05 level 

of - confidence ^ 

• 


one varia^ble (thirty) was si^gn if leant beyond tjie .01 lG>vel of 
confidence, ^ Two *l^ariabl^, fourteen and' twdrlty-nine were 
approaching the .05 level— <^f confidence', and tyei^e beyond the 
.10 level of conf idenqe . 

Three of the variables which measured the frequency and' 
nature of interaction between subject and adult were signifi-- 
cant and in each case the direction was in favor. of the •" 

Experimental I group. These variables were Verbal Inter- 
actions Subject and Adult (variable one), Adult to Subject 
Initiations Responded to (variable eighteen j and Total Adult 
to Subject Interactions (variable twenty-eight). » . 

One of the variables (two) which measured the frequency. 

A ' • . 

and nature of interactions between peer and subject was sig- 
nificant and the direction was in, favor of the Control group, * 

I ^ ^ 

0 

•although the Experimental II’ group fared, almost equally as/ 
well. Variable twenty-nine which measured total peer to 

9 

subject interaction yielded a F ratio beyond the .10 level 
of confidence and the direction was in .favor of -the Experi- 
mental II group, .with the Control group fairing almost' 
equally as We'll. '(Variable twenty-four which measured peer 
to subject' not. responded to yielded a significant T** ratio 
beyond the .05 level'Of confidence, and the direction was in 
fa.vor of the' Experimen-taJL. II group. 


, Language Development Assessment : . ^ 

The data relative to language development assessment are 


preseri'ted in Tables XV - XXII. Data were .dis tributed among 
four jnajor divisions. They were: number of words used in a i 
five minute sequel; function of language within the five min- 
ute span; s;|;ruc"ture and complexity of sentences used during 
the period of time; and quality of voice; as 'related to hcAv 
much of the communication' was understandable. 

Means and standard deviations are presented for pre- and 
post- test measures on twenty-five subjects in each group. 

One hundred jfifty pairs of language tapes were analyzed. The 

• means, standard deviations -and F ratios bn the gain scores 
atfe contained in Tables -XVI, XVII, JOC and XXII, 

Verbal facility, as measured by the mean number . of word§ 
.'Used i^n the five minute sequel, increa.sed for all three groups, 

• Gains were more pronounced for .the two experimental groups; 
however, F ratios were not significant: for the gain sc ore s'-, 

'Data relative to speech functions are analyzed in Tables i 

- ’ V / 

XVII and XVIII . There were seven Variables assessed on speecp 

functions. Mean scores for. statements (-verbal facility) in- / 

^ I 

creased for each group; the number of ; questions asked by both 

. ■ •'i ■ • • /•■ 

experimental groups increased; however j. the"mean number of j 

questions asked decreased for the Control group; mean number 

. ' • • ■ •>' I 

of statements of an egocentric nature decreased for both exp- 

' ‘ V- / 

erimental groups, but increased- for the control group,, and; 

-V ' j • 

conversely statements which were socio-directed; increased for 

■ ’ ■ ' f I 

the experimental groups and decreased fq^r the control group; 
subjects increased in initiating communication as; indicated 


TABLE XV 


LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT: PRE AND POST MEASURES OF MEANS . AND. 
STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF 'NUMBER OF -WORDS USED IN A FIVE MINUTE SEQUEL 

' . ■ ^ \ 


Exp. I 


Exp. • 1 1 


Control 


Pre-Tesf . 


Post-Test 


X 

s 

'X 

s 




✓ * 


73.39 

38.83 

94.50 

35.21 


,73.05 

'35.21 

I 

93.36 

41.57 


90.70 

4i.56 

a04.80, 

48.00 


i Subjects 


25 


25 


25. 







\ 


TABLE XVI . 


LANGUAGE-DEVELOPMENT ; MEANS , STANDARD DEVIATIONS AND 
•F RATIOS OF GAIN SCORES. ON WORDS 'USED IN' FIVE -..MINUTE SEQUEL 


Gain Scores 


X 

s 


• *. 


Exp. I 


Exp. IT 




Control 


21.11 

37.02 


■r< , - If 

20 ,'32 
/33.83 


14 ? 10 

66.00 


,20 


V • 


I.' 


• . 

/• 

. l 

o 1. 

ERIC I 


IS 


4 

H 

I 


■f'- 


/ -44 

o 

TABLE XVTI 


.LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT; PRE- AND POST-TEST MEANS AND 
STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF ‘SPEECH FUNCTIONS IN FIVE MINUTE ‘SEQUEL 


/ 

Variable 

• 

Exp 

Pre 

.' I 

. Post 

Exp. 

Pre 

II . 

Post 

Control 
. Pre - Post 

1 . 

Statement 

1 

X 

10.44 

12.40 

12.64 

13.82 

V . 12.75 
V ^ 6.30 

« r 

15.30 • 



S 

5.11 

4.33 

e 

5.51 

6.33 

1 5 . 71 . 

2 . 

Question 

X 

1.28 

2.17 

1.91 

‘ 2.18 

2.10 

i.55. 


% 

s 

2.20 

3.58 • 

2.27 

2.52 

1.20 

M . 40 i ‘'- 

3 . 

Egocentric 

' X 

s' ■ 

6 .17 
4.72 

• 6.06 
3.70 

8.73 

4.86 

7. 14 
3.06 

8 . 2 " 5 . 

4 . 1‘0 

9 . 15 ', 

3.93 

4 . 

Socio- 

X . 

5.78 

9.56 

5.45 

•' 7.90 

• 7.20 

7.20 


directed 

•s 

4.34 

7.08 

4 . ‘'95 

6.75 

5.91 

6.22 

5 . 

Initiation 

X 

■ 6.16 

8.44 

8.42 

9,68 

8.20 

8^75 



s 

3.18 

4.31 

3.27 

4.52 

2.54 

4.25 






1 



6. 

Response to 

X 

3.61 

4.67 

3.36 

4.32 

3.30 

' 4 / 60 lv 


Others 

S' 

3.47 • 

3.23 

2.80 

2. 40 

2.48 

•. 2 . 78 '''\ 

7 . 

Response to 

x', . 

2.22 

2 -. 5 0 

‘ 2.04 

1.77 

3 . 95 ’ 

3 .' f 5 


Self 

s 

2.39 

3.85 

■ 3.14 

2 .86 

■ 5.ip 

- 4 . 53 ' 

1 > 


Subjects 

T- b 

25 

25 . 

25 . 

25 

f 

• 25 ;’ 

25 •• 

* # * 






53 


V 


45 


TABLE XVIII 






LAf4GUAGE DEVELOPMENT; MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS AND F RATIOS 
OF GAIN SCORES OF SPEECH FUNCTIONS IN A FIVE MINUTE SEQUEL 


' y 

Variable 


Exd. I' 

Exd. II 

Control 

' F 

■ 1. 

• \ 

Statement 

X 

3/50, 

1.18 

• 2.25 

.664 



s' 

'5.82 

6.25 ^ 

6.60 


; 2. 

Question 

X 

.89' 

.27 ■ 

- .55 

1.50. 



s 

2.46 

2.83 

2'. 13 


■ 3. 

Egocentric 

X 

■’ - .11 

-1.49 

.95 

1.80 



s 

2.10 

5.19 

■ \ 

4.53 


4. 

Sociodirected 

X 

3.78 

2.45 

' -.00 

2.04 

; ^ 


s 

’ • 6.88 

5.77 

4.42 ' 


.5. 

Initiation’ 


2.28 

1.22 

.55' 

.612 



s 

5.58 

. 4.43 

4.11 


6. 

Response to ® 

X 

1.06 

.95 

1.10 

.010 


Others 

s 

3.24 

3.28 

3.46 

\ 

• ^7. 

Response to 

X 

. ' .28 

- .^2 

- .80 

' .'310 


Seif 

s 

2.86 

3.78 

5.24 



7 


\ 


\ 


..r 


9 


»■ 


• 1 


46- 


TABLE XIX 


- 


o - LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT: PRE- AND POST-TEST MEASURES OF MEANS 
AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF SENTENCE STRUCTURES IN A FIVE MINUTE SEQUEL 





Exp. 

I 

Exp. 

II 

. Control , 

Variable 

• 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

■Pre. 

PosH: 

1. 

Nohs’ense 

f X 

.39 

.11» 

.136 

.409 

..15. 

'.35 



' S 

.68 

.32 

\ 

.62 

1^07 

.478 

.729 .. 

2. 

Sub. -Verb 

X 

1,11 

1.56 

.818 

.■864 

.'70 ■ 

.95 



s 

1,20 

2.56 

1.53 

l.;29 

.843 

• .92 

3, 

, Sub. -Verb - 

X 

6.67 , 

. 9.55 

9.81 

9.63 

11.30 

.9.65 

• 

Object 

s 

' 4.12 

4.39 

4.48 

3.52 

4.78 

3.92 

4. 

Sub. -Verb- \ 

X 

2.11 

3.22 

2.41 

2.54 

' 2.15 

; 3 .r5 • 


Ob j. -Phrase 


2.60" 

4.30 

3.94 

3-. 35 

3.32" 

“ 3.74- 

5. 

Compound 

X 

1.72 

1.61 

1.32 

1.54 

1.20 

. 

. 2.75 


% 

S ', 

c 

2.15 

1.38 

1.36 

1.99 

1.12. 

2.53 


Subjects 

% 

. * \ ^ • 

« 

25 . 

25 . 

25 

Nf 

25 . - 

25 

25 ' 


M. 


) • 




1 


' \ 




- 

t'. 


[ERIC; 


55 . 


•1 ‘ 




L 

. ■ 
. i 


\ 


H 


.47 

TABLE XX 




F 

LANGUAGE 
J?ATIOS OF GAIN 

V 

DEVELOPMENT; MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS “^AND 
SCORES OF SENTENCE STRUCTURES IN A FIVE MINUTE 

9 

SEQUEL 

Structure 

5 

Exp, I 

^ E?q3^ " II 

Control 

• F 

1.* 

Nonsense 

X 

-t ,28 . 

.27' 

.20 

3.54 * 


A 

S ■ 

,80 

.53 ' 

.71 


2; 

Sub , -Verb 

X 

,44 

.04 

.25* 

.194 



s 

3,02 

1.33 ' 

1,20 


3. 

Sub.«-Verb- 

• X 

2,89 

- ..18 

-i.'es 

2.74 . 


.Ojbject 

s • I 

6;23* 

6.27 

5,T5 ' r 

* ■ 

4. 

Sub.^Verb^ 

X 

xl,ll 

.14 

1,00 

.499 


Ob j • -Phrase ^ 


4,28. 

2.17 

3,46 


5; 

Compound 

X. 

=- .n 

1.23 

. 1,55 

3.14 



• S ■ 

2,05 

2.06 

2,17 



*Significant beyond ,05 level of confidnece 
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TABLE XXI 


language DEVELOPMENT: PRE- AND POST-TEST MEASURES OF 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF QUALITY. OF SPOKEN LANGUAGE 


- 

I . 

\ 

Ext). II 

Control 

Pre-Test 

X . . . ■ 3.7^- , 

■ ' S .803 

3.36 

1.19 

3.85 

.656 

Post-Tes't 

= . X ' ' 3.89 

S 1 66 o 

3.40 

i;33 

3.85 

1.01 

' \ 

Subjects 

C i 

• 

/ > 25 

/ . ■ 

/V' ' * « 

, 25 ■ , 

- ! * 

25' 

> 

r. 


1 



. /. " • . ■ ■' ■■ ■ . 

• 1 ^ 




a ' 


• 

<■ 

■ A''. , ' ■ 

TABLE XXII • 


■ ' 

1 

9 . , ■ 

LANGUAGE DEVELO^’MENT : MEANS, STANDARD 
F RATllOS OF. GAIN SCORES OF QUALITY OF 

DEVIATION? AND 
SPOKEN LANGUAGE, 

4 

J 


• • - ■ 

Exd. I Exd, 

, II ' Control 

F 


Gain Scores X •17 ,04 . . .25 . , 594 ^ 

. S , .68 . .63 J .43 . 





by increases in means for all groups; likewise increases in 

i ' ' ■ . ■ 

means were noted for all groups on the speech function of 

response to others;- and auto- stimulated response^ increased 

for the Experimental I group and decreased for Experimental 

Group II and the Control Group. 

Analysis of gain scores on speech functions did not 

reveai any F ratios. significant at the .01 or .05 level. An 

F ratio of 2.04, which was the largest determined for this 
* 

area was found on the variable of socio-directed speech, 
with the exgerimental , grgups 'showing the greater gains. Ego- 
centric speech analysis r’evealed an F ratio of 1.80, second 

1 ' ' ■ ' ■ ■ " 

highest in this set. Both experimental groups reduced in 
statements, of an egocentric nature, while the Control group 
increase'd. ' ' 

Sentence structures for the three groups were analyzed by 

1 • . * < 

use of the five minute time , segment. Results are reported in 

f , ,, • 

Tables XIX and XX. Sentences were classified ranging from 
'nonsense (lacking subject and/or verb, and representing a 
clustering of words) to compound. Few nonsense statements 
were used by the groups; however, the 'Experimental Group II 
and the Control Group showed increases from those recorded at 
the pre-tes,t le<J^l\. . 

Complexity y^as revealed by the' use of sub ject-verb , , ob- * 

ject, phrase and compound sentences. The data indicated that 

\ 

.the.re were increases on most variables for each group. 


50 


. ■ , i 


. M 


O \ . 

ERIC ^ 


\ i 


I 


I , 


'• Table XX presents data relative to analysis of the gain 


-.J 


scores of s^entence structure. The data indicate that a sig*- , ' 


nificant ratio was determined for the nonsense category. 


The use of nonsense sentence structure was.reduceci in Experi- 


mental Group I; however, it was increased in , both 'Experimental 
I 


Group II and Control Group. The use of compoijnd'. sentences 
decreased with Experimental Group I, however, increases were 


noted for Experimental II and Control Group. With the latter 


category,, use of compound sentences,' an F ratio of 3.14 was 
yielded. ; 

Tables XXI .and XXII conta^^data yielded from audio 


occasions. The F ratio of gain scores did hot approach sig- 

■ J ‘ • ■ ■ ■ “ ■ ■ ■ 


nif icahee . 


1 . 










ratings of quality of spoken language. Experimental Groups I 

/ 

and II showed some increases , with -post-testing as opposed to 
pre-testing. The. Control Group was rated tHe same on both 


' \ 




L 


•\ 


/ . . 
• J 


I 


o 
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CHAPTER IV 


ANALYSIS AND CONCLUSIONS 


orTtr) tl 


Introduction 

’ , • ’ j . I 

’ The three' major hypotheses under consideratiorTtn' this 

! ■ 

'study weiie related to the degree* of improvement . in the cog- 
nitive, social, and language areas of disadvantaged child- 
ren under two experimental conditions. The hypotheses under 
consideration were ; ■ ' ' j • , . . 

' ' . " ' ■■■ ' I ■ ■ ' 

!• There will be no significant differences. between 
the increment in cognitive-^development of the disadvantaged 
children in the experimental and control gjfbups, 

2, There will be no significant difference* between 
the increment in social development of the disadvantaged* 

. children in the experimental and control groups',. 

.... • ' 

3. ^ There will be no significant difference between 

the increment of language development of disadvantaged 
children in the experimental, and control groups,.. 

The purpose of this chapter is to analyze and draw 'con-, 
elusions from the data presented in Chaptej: III, "Th€~s true - 
ture of this chapter., therefore, will follow *the same ou'^line 
as Chapter III. '• /, 


Cognitive Development 

, ■ 'J* * . 

^our instruments were employed in the collection of data 


related to the cognitive area of development; the Pre-School 


./ 
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Inventory, the Peabody. Picture Vocabulary Test, the Test 
of Basic Experiences, General Concepts, And the Cincinnati 
Autonomy Test Battery. The F ratios obtained on the data 

from the Pre-School Inventory, the Peabody Picture Vocabu- 

• ^ 

lary Test and, the Test of Basic Experiences, General Concepts 
showed a significant difference between the experimental 
groups and the control group only on the Pre-School Inventory. 
-While the F ratios were not significantly different on the. 
Peabody Picture Vpcabulary Test and the Test of Basic Exper-' 




iences. General Concepts, the trends were in favor of the 
experimental groups. 

The results obtained from the data on the Peabody Pic- 

^ ^ ■ , . ■ 

ture Vocabulary Test and the Test of Basic Experiences, (Gen- 
eral Concepts were remarkably similar. The results are not 
surprising wh^n an analysis of the contents of the two instru- 
ments were undertaken. An exaunination of the technical data 
presented in the manual for. the Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test '.reveals that it is essentially a measure of verbal in- 
telligence with emphasis upon receptive language rather than 
expressive language. The author of the manual states that 
"in light of the growing body 'of literature on the many facets 
of intellect, one must concede that the Peabody Picture Voca- 
bulary Test is not providing a comprehensive measure of in- 
tellectual functioning. Instead,* by meaiis of a short, res- 
tricted sample of behavior, it attempts to provide a useful 
prediction of school success, especially in the areas which 
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call more heavily on verbal intelligence . " Although no -data 
are available at this time to sujjport such an hypothesis, it “ 
is likely that a rather high posi^tive/ correlation would be 
found between the two instruments in the measurement' of ver- 
bal intelligence. " 

Two of the twelve variables measured by' the Cincinnati 
Autonomy Test Battery, curiosity and incidental learning, rely 
ipbre heavily bn verbal functioning ‘ than do the other variables, 
An examination oif , the results obtained show that only on the 
curiosity variable did the Control Group show a greater in- 

• ' , V 

crease than either df the -experimental groups. Although the 
Control Group did not show as great an increase as the Experi- 

j » ’ • . • » , 

mental II Group, it did show” a slightly greater increase than 

the Experimental I Group. i The two experimental groups did 

* 

show slightly greater gains than- the Control Group on the in- 

• ¥ ■ ' . 

cidental learning variable, although the differences in in- 
cf ease were less than for the other variables measured by the 
instrument . , ■' < 

Of the remaining ten variables measured by The Cincinnati' 
Autonomy Test Battery, .three variables. Persistence, Field 
'^^nd^endence , and Kindergarten Prognosis were statistically » 
'significantly different and in each qase the direction was in 
■ efavor of the experimental groups. The social competence - ' - 
variable was approaching significance (F, = 2.62) and again - 

i ■ 

the direction was in favor of the experimental groups. Al- 
though there were greater bean differences in favor of the 
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experimental groups on the. remaining^ six variables, none were 


, y.> 


approaching significance. 


’s. 


r 


Based on the data obtained from the instruunents designed 

I ■ ' - 

to measure cognitive behaviors, there appears to be a rather 

. '’v- . . 

I • ■ 

Strpng degree* of consistency in the findings. ^ The experi- 

r* . . 

mental groups showed superior gains in the areas of conogpt " 

formations and development, and in skill performance, while 

■ 1,. 

r • , . , . ' . 

• there were only negligible differences in the increases in 
verbal skills. The s’tatisticaTly significant difference in- 
favor of the experimental groups on, the Pre-School Inventory 
and the trends in favor of the experimental groups on the 
variables of the Cincinnati Autonomy Test Battery give sup- 

. N ■ 

port to the first conclusion, while the finding of ..no sig- 
nificant differences between' the experimental- and pontrol 
groups on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test and the Test' 
of Basic Experiences, General Concepts give support to the 
second conclusion.' » • 

There are two possible reasons advanced as to why the 
experimental groups did no t^' demonstrate superior performance 

- ■ I . • 

in verbal skills. According to some theories of child dev- 
elopment, particularly Piaget's, the verbal skills are not 
» * .* » 

i ' 

adequately developed at a preschool age. Although there are 
indications that specific intervention programs make a dif- . 
ference., advantaged children y/Ho have no-t e3?perienced for- 

} V - 

malized intervention programs are not likely to possess the 
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degree of verbal skills necessary to influence their disad- • 
vantaged fseers. ’ . 

It is also likely that verbal skills are more a product 
of formal school experiences than are other areas of cogni- 
tive functioning. An evaluation of the body of literature 

* I 

which is related to the intellectual functioning of the 
< general population of the State of Arkansas indicate greater 

■ - • * j o'* 

deficits in verbal skills than other intellectual skills. 

For example, data obtained over a ten-year period on incom- 
ing ‘freshmen at State College of Arkansas, of which over 

t 

' eighty per cent are native Arkansans, on college entrance 
examinations show that they are below the national average 
in cognitive functioning, and the most severe deficits are 
'in the area -of verbal intelligence. Inasmuch as there are 
over 270,000 adults, eighteen years of age and older, re-r 
siding in the. State with less than an eighth gradfe educa- 
tion means that a major s^rce' of verbal skill development 
was not available to approximately thirty-five per cent 
the parents. Furthermore, it is in the rural counties where 
the majorifjN^ . this population resides in relation to the. 
toi:al population, and- it is in rural counties where the 
ARVAC Head Start Child Development Centers are located. 
Consequently, it is likely that the advantaged .children did 
not possess “the verbal skills to such'a degree that the dis- 
advantaged . children could profit .from'such experiences. 


■. > i 
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Social Development 


■7 


The Kansas Social Interaction Observation/ Procedure is 


designed to measure ^he nature and frequency , of interactions 

. / ■ / 

eunong and between subjects and with any other people who may 

' / f 

bte preseVit during the testing periods. The / major variables 

are associated with measuring the frequency of interaction - 

between subjects and peers and subjects and adults. More 

specifically the instrument measures initiations, responses 

to initiations, lack of responses to initiations, verbal and^ 

» , ^ ... 
non-verbal initiations and responses for a subject over a 

thirty-six minute period measured in segments of twelve 

* ■ # ■ 0 

minutes each. . ’ 

Two of the variables which measured the nature and fre- 
quency of interaction between adults and subjects (variables 
one and twenty-eight) gave support to the Eocperimental I 
Group. Although they were ‘not sigpificant, other variables 
which measured the patute afid freqqencyof interactions be- 
tween adult and subjects* (variables- ten, .sixteen, and twenty- 






six)' the larger increases were in favor of the Experimental 'I. 
Group . 

.V ■ / y t ■ 

Of the variables which measured fhe nature and frequency 

/ ' ■ ■ 

of interactions between subjects 'and peers, only variable two 

/ ' ... 

was ■ significant beyond the .05 level *of confidence. The Con- 
trol Group 'demons^ated the largest increase , although t^e 
Experimental II Group fared almost equally as well. The sig- 
nif leant difference- was bel^een the Experimental II Group and- 




and Control Group and the Experimental I Group. In fac.t, the 
^perimentar-r Group showed a net decrease on the mean gain 
scores *of nearly one point while tie Experimental II and 

I ^ 

/ t ■ * 

Control Groups showed increases oi 2.91 and 3.88, respectively. 
Other variables which measured the nature and frequency of 

1 ■ J • 

■'interactions between subjects ana peers (variables eleven, 
seventeen , nineteen,’ twebty-sevep, and twenty-nine-) , although 

not significant showed the same jpattern, i,,e. , the Experimen- 

. « ’ 1 ■■ 

tal II and Control Groups realizing larger, increases than the 

^ / ' ; ■ , ■ ■ ’ 

Experimental I’Grbup, Variable /twenty -nine which .measured 
* • » . ' ■ / • • . ^ ... 
the total peer to subject interaction was significant beyond 

the .10 level of confidence, ; . • 

" The data tends to support the conclusion that as the \ 

socioeconomic'mix of a group increases there is a tendency 

for the subjects to interact more with the adult (teacher) 

; 

and when the socioeconomic mix relxches a 50-50 ratio there is 

a decrease in subject and peer interactions. However, there 

... ' > 

appears to be as strong a subject and peer interaction when 
the socioeconomic mix is a 75-25 disadvantaged-ad'^antaged 


ratio as" when all of the group are disadvantaged. Furthermore, 
the 75-25 ratio does not show the laclc of subject and adult 
interaction as does a group in which all are disadvantaged. 

The conclttsions drawn here are supported, .also in a study done 
by Feifelson, The major purppse of this study, was to analyze 
how heterogeneous , grouping influences social interaction, Two 
groups were employed, one in .which all members were disadvantaged 
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anci one in which there was a 2:1 ratio of .advantaged-disad- 
vantaged members.. Seven measures of social*’ interaction were, 

■. ■ 'I ’ 

used and the data were collected over a two-year period'. One 
of the major findings of her study was that at the end of the 
two-year period the disadvantaged children in the heterogeneous « 
groups cooperated significantly more with adult than with peers. 

? o ■' 

' ‘ > 

On the other hand, the disadvantaged children showed increases 

• • . ♦ I 

'? . . 

‘in their cooperation with peers, and became less dependent with 

adults. . • =• ■ 

i However, it must be recognized that there are at least 
three alternaitives that could cause such trends other than the 
socioeconomic mix variable. The' influence of the teacher per- 
sonality on the interactions of the group is always a' signifi- 
cant variable. However, at tempts were made to minimize the 
variable by the assignments of the teachers to the classrooms. 
Also, there was a minimum of eight teachers wording with each 
of the three groups whigh further helped to reduce the influence • 

■4 . ' " . » ■ 

of the teacher variable..^ Secondly, the philosophy of the Head 

Star't Child Development Center is influencing such trends is ' 

possible.' If such ^ was the 'caSeV however,, ,the fact that th:£^ee 

of the four Ebqierimental I and Control Groups were located in ... 

the same commuriities and under the same leadership At the direc-, .. 

• * . > * 

tor level should have caused greater similarities between the 

• > ' > 

Experimental I and Control Groups and^ not between the Experi- 

mental II and Control Groups. - Thirdly, "the variation in liv- .. 

' ' . ■ . • ‘ ■ ' ■' 
ing patterns and interactions between communities is a possible 
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cause for such trends, although it would appear to be minimized 


■» 



location and leader ship'of the Head Start Child Development 


Center’s,. ' ‘ , 

Another trend identified in the analysis of the data was 
the Increase In verba.1 interactions In all three groups (vari- 

I ■ * 

able seven) and a corresponding decrease in non-verbal inter- 

■* 

. actions, except for the Experimental I Group which showed ^a 
slight increase in non-verbal interactions as well (variable 
eight) . 

The basic purpose of the Kansas Social ' Interaction Obser- 
'vation Procedure was designed to measure the frequency of 
intera.ctions between the subject and the people within his 
immediate environment ..during a normal free-play period.- One 
of the twelve* variables .(number eleven) meas%red by the 
Cincinnati Autonomy Test Battery attempts to measure the ^ 

a? * . ■ . . 

sdfcial. behavior of a subject in a problem-solving setting.. 

On" this variable, social competence, the ,, obtained F ratio was 
2.62, which was significant beyond the .10 level of - confidence 
in favor ‘pf the ejqier imental. groups,. 

Language Development , , ■ 

Language, development was assessed by means of andio re- 
cordings gathered in both p.re- and post-test settings. Five 
minute segments of the tapes were evaluated, with the data 
being recorded under the following major categories; verbal 
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facility, s^peech functions, speech structure,- and voice. 

■ quality. , ‘ 

All groups gave evidence of increased vet^al facility 

■ ■ , . • • \^ 

from pre-testing to post-testing with mean increases of 
more, than twenty words occurring with each'-pf ‘the experi- 

■ . ' . ■ ■ r 

tnental groups, and fourteen words with the Control Group. 

. ■ i ■ 

With this dimension there was.no attempty to assess any 
fadtor beyond that of a word pount. It has beep demon- 
strated that lower socioeconomic- youngsters ,■ arid lower, 
socioeconomic people in general, ha-ve a differential verbal 
style , from middle-class youngsters. Part of this verbal 

style is marked by reticence in social' relationships. 'While 

.1 

the data gave no evidence of a paucity of w^rds, it. does in- 
dicate . that verbal facility gains occurred/ to a' lesser ex-| 

“I ' *!'■■'/' . . - ■ j 

tent with the lower socioeconomic control/ group than With | 

■ ■ , • ■■ : /■■ ‘ . ■■■ • ■ I 

the socioeconomic mixed experimental groups. • Williams and 
Mattson reported in . tlieir study with subjects who were three 
and one-half years old, that the averag'e child of, .this age 

in the preserice, of another child and the experimenter gener- 

' ' . » . 
ated 127 words in a ten minutp period. The subjects in the 


current study were^omewhat older and generated words at a 




:r nrfnut 


greater per Ttrfhute fS©w\th^ the subjects in the sfudy cited. 

Speech functions include the many facets' of communicating 
verbally with self and others. The taped segments were eval- 
uated - according to the functions of the verbal tresponses. 

An analysis of the data revealed no F ratios significant 
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at the .Oi ot .05 level of confidence. There were several 
trends which were evident. First, the experimental groups 
utilized more socio-direc ted statements in the post-testing 

■v &• 

than did the Control Grop.p, and 'secondly, made fewer egocen- 
tric statements. Thirdly, while both experimental groups 
made some gains in verbal behaviors of a questioning nature, 
the analysis of the post-test' tapes of the subjects in the 

Control Group revealed fewer questions than with the pre- 

/ . , ' 

• <- *' ' * ' 

A test tapes. 

In summary, data relative to speec^ functions indicated 

that the Control Group tended to engage in fewer verbal com- 

munications that were socio-direc ted and questioning, and 
/ * 

more verbal behaviors that were egocentric. , 

V • • 

Data relative to skills in communicating verbally were 

■A > ■ ' 

analyzed according to' complexity of sentences used. The 
range^of structure wis from a cluster of words, lacking a. 
verb and/or object (nonsense) to compound sentences. An F 
ratio at a level of significance was reported for the use of 

I* • 

nonsense groupings of words. Analysis of tapes of Experimen- 
tal Group I indicated fewer statements of this nature on the 
post- test than on the pre-test; however, results of Experi- 
mental Group II , and the Control Group showed "increases . Com- 
plexity of sentence structure as evidenced by use of Verbs, 

. * * • 

objects, and phrases, tended to increase with all groups 
' except. Experimental Group 'TI, and the Control Group used 
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.fewer- sentences involving subject, verb and object; and 

. . > 

Experimental Group- I used fewer compound sentences than the 
other two groups in the post-test setting, ^ 

In summary, the data on the sentence structure indicated 

• ■ • 

that Experimental Group I made more consistent pronounced- 
gains than did either of the other two groups. However, , 

■ small consistent gains, were made by both the Experimental II 
, and Control Groups with the exceptions noted above. 

Subjeots' tapes ‘were judged by the quality of spoken 
language. A five point rating scale was used, ranging from 

less than twenty per cent of the communication under- 
standable to "5" with at least eighty per cent understandable. 
The three groups were not significantly different from each' 
other in . this dimension of language development with an .F 
ratio of/,. 594 being determined^i^ 


. 

\ 

/■ • 


Verbdl development of the three groups, as revealed by 
analysis of. audio tapes, led to the following conclusions; 

1. bn eleven of the fifteen measured variables of 
language development Experimental Group I had larger gains ' 
than did the Cohtroi Group or Experimental II Group. 

2, The Co.ritrol Group had larger gains than either of the 
experimental groups on three measured variables. The three 

A ‘ 

also included one. gain in a -negative direction, egocentric 
speech, <■ < 

„ ■ j 

'3, The basic structure used by older children and adults 
in sent^ce development is found in the grammar of these 
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subjects. 

» 

4. Sentence length and complexity 'increases "with age^ 
as revealed by data classified under verbal facility and 

\ sentence structure. 

5. Socialized speech in thte two experimental groups in- 
creased during the experimental period, while such speech 
declined for the Control Group. 

6. Egocentric speech decrease with advancement inage 
with, the two experimental groups, but increased; with the 
Control Group. 

.7. Gains in complete sentences generated increased most- 

S . • * 

for those subjects in Experimental Group I (a mean gain of 
4.3 sentences from pre- to post-testing) ; next for. Expert- 

4 * * * 

mental Group II (1.3 mean gain) ; -arid least for the Control 
Group (l.l mean gain) . 


•1 


Variations in Socioeconomic Mix 

.One of the major goals of the study v;as to determine the 
effects of varying socioeconomic mix on the cognitive, social 


and langriage development of disadvantaged children. • Of the 
' - c ' . ■ 

three groups employed in the study, the Experimental I Group 

5 ■* 

was a 50-50 ratio of disadvantaged-advantaged children ,v the 
Experimental II Group was a 75-25 ratio of disadvantaged 
children, and the Control Group consisted of* 100 per cept 
disadvantaged children. ^ 


V- 


Ah evaluation of the data de, signed to measure intellectual 
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I 

* ■ tj 

functioning indicated rather strong 'trends, and in several 

.1 

cases statistically significant trejjds in favor of the 

. * * ■ • i 

experimental groups in comparison to the Control Group, 

' 

Scores obtained on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, 1 

Pre-School Inventory, The Test of Basic iRperiences, Gen- 
eral Concepts, and the twelve variables included in the 
Cincinnati Autonomy Test Battery yield greater n;ean in- 
creases'® on essentially all variables, and there was a stat- 
istically significant difference betweeYi the experimental 
groups and the' Control Group on the Pre-School Inventory and 
three of the twelve variables on the Cincinnati Autonomy. Test 

e ■ . 

Battery, 

t. \ ' 9 

Further examination of. the data revealed that the Experi- 
mental II Group realized tonsistently greater jriean increases . 

• • ' g ' * ^ i, * ^ 

over 'the Ekpbrimental I Group, although, none of.- the A Priori 
analyses yielded any significant differences. However, it 

; V, 

should be noted that when the .Experimental II Group' was com- 
pared to 'the Control Group on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary ' 
Test the difference was approaching significance (F = 2-,75), 

An evaluation of the social interaction patterns obtained 
from the Kansas Social Interaction Observation Procedure strong- 
ly suggested the following interpretation. In the Experimen- 
tal I Group the patterns of interaction indicated dfscreases in 
interactions between subject and peers and an inci.eased inter- 
actioji between subject and adult. The converse^ was true for 
the -Control Group, e.g,, the frequency of interactions 
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between subject and peer increased and the frequency of inter- 
actions between subject and adult decreased, * T/ie Experimental TI 

‘i’ . • • ' ' . ' ' 

Gro\ip maintained larger frequencies of interaction with peers' 
than the Experimental I Group and laxger frequenc:^es of inter- 
action with adults than the Contrpl Group, The data suggest 
that a 75-25 ratio is the most desirable ra.tio of disadvantaged- 
advantaged children, if the major concern is maintaining a 

pattern of interactions be'twPen the subject.s. and both peers and 

/ 

adults, ) 

/ 

Essentially/ the same , findings were reported by Feitelso-n in 
her study of social interaction patterns. of heterogeneous pre- ' 
schools in Israel, In this- study two groups were employed for 
analysis, one of which was comprised of twfenty-four disadvantaged 

4 

children and the second group was composed of twenty-four dis- 
advantaged children and forty-eight advantaged children^' The 
author of this, study discovered that in the homogeneous group 
the pattern of interactions increased greatly with peers and de- 

j 

creased with adults, while the opposite was true for the hetero- 
geneous group. These :^4^dings give support to the conclusions 
drawn in this study regarding the patterns of social interaction, 
•Analysis of the language development data resulted in three 
factors in speech functions which approached .significance, inter- 
rogative responses, in favor of the experimental groups; egocen- 
trie, with increases favoring the Control Group; and sociodirected 
with both , experimental groups having more responses^ of this natute 

■ -s , ■ /' ' ■ . ^ ' ■ ' ' 

On sentence structure, three factors approached or reached a 
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significant level. Experimental Group I differed from the 
Control Group in terms of using fewer responses lacking 
subject a\nd/or verb. Experimental Group ^ also differed 
from the Control Group in use of sentences having subject, ' 
verb and object, with the experim^tal group using more 'com- 
plex senten,ces. The Experimental I Group and the Control ■ 

a . * ' 

Group differed in use of compound sentences with the Control 
Group using more compound than the Experimental I Group. 

f • 

'I ■ , 

Recommendations 

If future studies are likely to yield the most profitable 
• , » 
results, it would appear that the research must center around 

studying and identifying those conditions under which socio- 
economic mix is optimized. Some of the variables to which 

■» 

socioeconomic mix should be* related are rural-urban disadvan- 
taged children, feaoher behaviors , teaching' strategies , etc. 
Although this study indicated that socioeconomic ndx is a • 
major and significant variable, in its effects on disadvanfaged 
children, other studies such as the one by DeLorenzo (1969) 
concladed that, socioecopomic mix in and of itself is not an . 
effective treajrment for remedying the educational deficits of 
the disadvantaged. It is' likely that apparent conflicting 
results will continue’ unless socioeconomic mix is analylzed in 
relation to 6tl;er variables as has been identified above. Be- 
cause of the ’Consistency of the findings in this . study in 
favor of the 75025 ratio of disadvantaged-advantaged children, 

I ’ ^ _ 

it is recommended that future studies strongly consider this 
ratio the’ study design . 
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